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ADULT EDUCATION IN MUSIC’ 


By Dr. JOHN ERSKINE 
PRESIDENT OF THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A CHANGE is taking place in the general 
theory of musie education. The change is 
partly a return to ideals which prevailed 
before the days of virtuoso performers, like 
Paganini and Liszt. It is partly an adjust- 
ment to a new sense of the value of the arts 
in general society. 

The return to old ideals can be indicated 
briefly. In the time of John Sebastian 
Bach a musician was primarily a musician 
rather than an expert on a single instru- 
ment. Bach earned his living chiefly as a 
church organist and choir master, but he 
played the violin, the clavier and other in- 
His fame now, of course, rests 
mainly upon his compositions. It did not 
occur to him to give concert tours. If peo- 
ple wished to hear him play the organ, his 
custom was to invite them to the church on 
Sunday, when after the morning service he 
gave a free recital. Much of his wonder- 
ful chamber musie was composed for fam- 
ily gatherings. He, his children and his 
relatives would on such oceasions perform 
for their own pleasure the works which we 
now listen to in concert halls. 

The Bach family was, of course, extra- 
ordinary in its gifts, but not at all extra- 
ordinary in its way of looking at music. 


struments. 


1 Read before the sixtieth convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 
October 17, 1930. 





Musie in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was a craft quite as much as an 
art, and each musician was expected to be 
grounded in his craft, a composer as well 
as a player, a singer as well as a composer, 
a competent player on most if not all of 
the instruments known at the time. 

The other attitude toward the profession 
of music, which has characterized the last 
hundred years, was inaugurated by Paga- 
nini, whose example inspired Liszt. 
two men toured Europe and astonished 
thousands of hearers by the magic of their 
performances. They were both good 
musicians—Liszt, indeed, a master musi- 
cian, and their concert tours undoubtedly 
put music before the public on a high 
plane, and gave the profession a dignity 
which in some respects it had not hitherto 
enjoyed. The court musician of the older 
period, or even the church organist, had 
been looked upon always as an employee, 
and frequently as little better than a ser- 
vant. Liszt, by the splendor of his genius 
and the magnetism of his personality, 
taught the princes of the world to accept 
him as an equal. 

But his spectacular success and the suc- 
cess of other concert performers after him, 
singers as well as players, encouraged the 
oncoming generations of music students to 
look forward chiefly to the 
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career. A very severe competition devel- 
oped among rival claimants for the public 
attention. Musie education became a 
training of fine performers rather than 
musicians. More and more it was felt that 
the specialists were the aristocrats of the 
art, and that the well-rounded, many sided 
musician was a little too close to the crafts- 
man, a little too bourgeois. 

As a result, we see to-day such an over- 
supply of concert performers that only a 
few of them can earn a competent living. 
Very regretfully, and often in the mood of 
defeat, they turn to teaching, to playing in 
orchestras, even to what Sebastian Bach 
was proud to do, playing the organ in 
church. 

Recognizing this situation, educators in 
music now insist once more that the stu- 
dent should be trained primarily as a 
musician, and only secondarily as a special- 
ist in an instrument. This return to the 
old ideal of Bach shows itself in the in- 
struction our children now receive. Thirty 
years ago a good piano teacher might have 
taught them the piano without mentioning 
harmony or theory. To-day a competent 
teacher grounds his pupils in harmony as 
he proceeds to develop finger technique. 
This is precisely the method which Bach 
employed in teaching his own children. 

But we are considering now the educa- 
tion not of children but of adults, not of 
professionals but of the general public. I 
have mentioned the professional attitude 
toward music because one of the worst 
effects of the over-developed virtuoso ideal 
was to frighten the amateur away from the 
art. We knew that no man could be a 
first-rate virtuoso and have much time to 
be anything else. The man or woman, 
therefore, busy with ordinary occupations, 
abandoned entirely the practice of music. 
We knew also that unless we started with 
some peculiar talent at the age of five or 
six we could not possibly hope to compete 
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with other virtuosos. It seemed therefore 
quite foolish for any mature person to 
study music. In fact, we congratulated 
ourselves that we couldn’t study music, 
since there were already too many perform- 
ers in the world. 

But there never were too many compe- 
tent musicians in the world, and it is just 
as easy for an adult to be competent in 
music as in golf. And the art repays us 
more richly for whatever study we devote 
to it. 

I should like to suggest some obvious 
approaches to music for the adult, provided 
that we consider music, not primarily a 
field for the virtuoso to show his dexterity) 
in, but rather a form of expression and a 
source of happiness for the average huma: 
being. 

Listening to music is not nearly so good 
for us as taking part in the production of 
it, but no matter how firmly one believes 
this, one must admit the convenience of 
-having an audience. The amateur wil! 
always listen to more music than he himself 
will make. Yet there are different ways 
of listening, and adult education ought to 
train us in the right way. The principle 
of it is quite simple. We ought to prepare 
ourselves for hearing music. Even though 
we have heard it often before, we should 
make a fresh study of it, and go to each 
performance to find something new. 

Programs of symphony concerts furnish 
us with biographical and other aids in 
listening. Many adult students of music 
limit their preparation to reading of this 
kind. No doubt an increase of information 
about the composer’s life will bring a cer- 
tain interest to his work, but the proper 
kind of preparation is a study of the music 
itself. If we have had a fair training in 
the art, we can perhaps study the score 
even without the aid of a piano. If our 
training has been meager, we still can do 
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much with the seore, picking out the music 
with one finger if not more are in practice. 

Even if the one finger is not tractable, 
we are still not without hope. Until re- 
cently a person who had had no musical 
training at all was deprived of this kind of 
preparation for the enjoyment of music. 
Now he has at his disposal the phonograph 
record and the radio, both much maligned 
by short-sighted musicians, but both full of 
extraordinary possibilities for the adult 
who will use them intelligently. You can 
now buy excellent records of most of the 
vreat musie you are likely to hear, records 
in whieh all of the notes are played and 
the tone of the various instruments faith- 
fully reproduced. You can also buy what 
are called miniature scores, the full orches- 
tral scores of symphonies and concertos 
photographed down to a format which sells 
for a modest price. You can put the 
record on your phonograph, lean back in 
your arm chair, and follow on the score 
the notes you are listening to. If you 
have not tried this experiment, you may 
protest that you don’t know how to read 
a score, that you can’t read music at the 
piano, still less away from it. What you 
can do, however, is to observe on the score 
the place where the flute comes in, or the 
You can listen for the entrance of 
each instrument, and if you do so, in a 
very short time you will learn to distin- 
guish the tones of all the instruments. 
Your next orchestral concert will be sur- 
prisingly colorful and exciting. You will 
be hearing twenty times what you could 
have heard without this preparation. 

Of course you can use the radio as you 
would use the record, following the pro- 
gram with the score. Music played over 


oboe. 


the radio is, however, frequently abbrevi- 
ated, and you can’t repeat it at will. The 
| phonograph record is still our best aid to 


\ 


the understanding and enjoyment of music, 
if music is to be approached only from the 
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point of view of the listener. The same 
approach can be made even more easily 
with the smaller forms, with chamber 
music, with songs. The principle is, I 
suppose, the same for the enjoyment of 
all art—the mere neighborhood of paint- 
ing, the mere sound of music, is not in 
itself educative. Repeated visits to an art 
gallery, habitual attendance at concerts, 
the insatiable reading of novels, will not 
automatically increase our powers of en- 
joyment. We must train ourselves to look 
constantly for something new. 

But I should be very sorry to think that 
dult education in music must be exclu- 
vely or chiefly a training of the listener. 

The best audience is always the person who, 
in however modest a fashion, has practiced 
the art. It is absurd to think that the 
average adult can not profitably practice 
the art of music, even though his training 
has until now been neglected. I remind 
you again that those who cling to the vir- 
tuoso conception of music would not agree 
with me, but the great musicians of the 
past and the educators of to-day would 
entirely agree. Moreover, those countries 
have produced the greatest masters in 
music which have taken this hopeful atti- 
tude toward the talents of the ordinary 
human being, the amateur. If you have 
not been taught to play the violin or the 
piano, of course it will be difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, to learn late in life, 
but most of us have a voice, and the ability 
to follow a tune. If you say that the voice 
is useless, unless you can read music, and 
you don’t know how to read, the answer 
is that reading music is an extremely easy 
matter, much easier than many of the tech- 
niques we master in the course of our busi- 
ness from year to year. If you were to 
join the nearest church choir and sing 
along with the other sopranos, contraltos, 
altos or basses, once a week for eight months, 
you would learn to read music in the course 
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of nature, in spite of yourself. With a con- 
scious effort you could learn in a much 
shorter time. 

But whether we play an instrument or 
sing, we should take part in concerted 
music ; we should not perform alone. The 
only excuse for solo performances is a 
talent so extraordinary that to be appre- 
ciated it must be heard alone, and there 
are few such talents. Musically a solo per- 
formance is not necessarily more important 
than the concerted, and many musicians 
feel that the solo performance is never so 
important. By that I mean that when you 
sing or play with others, you get the effect 
of the architecture of music, of several 
parts cooperating, you become more easily 
aware of the dramatic element in music, 
what some players call the ‘‘sporting’’ ele- 
ment. Singing or playing by yourself is 
not nearly so exciting as collaborating with 
others, entering at the right time and on 
the right note, bringing out your part, or 
subduing it, to produce a total effect. And 
when we perform music with others, we 
supply mutual criticism, even without put- 
ting it into words. If our neighbor sings 
or plays with a better tone than ours, we 
learn to imitate it. If he has a better un- 
derstanding of the phrase, we consciously 
or unconsciously adapt our performance to 
his. 

Unless you know what is happening to 
music in our country, you may think this 
advice too optimistic. You may say that 
however pleasant it might be to sing with 
other people, to play chamber music with 
them, to take part in an orchestra, the 
opportunities simply don’t exist. But as a 
matter of fact, the opportunity does exist 
in America to a quite unprecedented ex- 
tent, unprecedented not only for us but 
for any other country. Let me enumerate 
some of our musical activities. 

Our public schools everywhere are 


encouraging student orchestras, student 
bands, student choruses. 


Ten years ago 
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these organizations were of no importance 
artistically. To-day they achieve astonish- 
ing results. There are in the United States 
at the moment several thousand high-schoo] 
orchestras in which every instrument of the 
modern orchestra is represented. These 
orchestras play the great symphonies, the 
best music, classical and modern. They 
are in constant rehearsal under the di- 
rection of the music departments of the 
schools. The enthusiasm of the younger 
people for their playing has brought most 
of these orchestras to a point of proficiency 
where they can be compared to advantage 
with an average adult orchestra. We have 
now at Interlochen, Michigan, one summer 
eamp for boys and girls, chosen from the 
best orchestras in the national high schools, 
who during their ten weeks at camp devote 
two or three hours a day to rehearsals, and 
the evenings to performances. The success 
of this camp is so great that others are now 
forming further east and further west. 
Few of the children playing in these 
orchestras will become professional mu- 
sicians. They are using music as human 
beings should, for a quite normal expres- 
sion of beauty. 

The bands in the high schools were until 
a few years ago atrocious, ear-splitting. 
The best of them now give performances 
musically interesting, easily comparable to 
the work of professional musicians. 

It is difficult, of course, to secure from 
boys and girls under twenty such good 
choral work as one could get from voices 
more mature and settled. But the choral 
groups in the high schools now sing excel- 
lent music, and sing it well, and in some 
eases, as at Flint, Michigan, the results 
are admirable, measured by any standards 
whatever. 

What will become of these singers and 
players after they leave the high schools? | 
Unless we develop for them in general 
society some such opportunities as they 
had in school, they are likely to drop 
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their music. The Recreation Association 
of America is giving intelligent attention 
to this problem, and in time will help to 
spread the habit of musi¢e in places which 
are now destitute of the art. Industrial 
leaders are recognizing the social value of 
musie for the general well-being of their 
employees. Choral groups, bands and or- 
chestras are now installed in some of the 
large cotton mills and in many other manu- 
facturing units. The college glee clubs, 
following the lead of Harvard several years 
ago, devote themselves more and more to a 
fine type of music, and in their annual con- 
tests under the auspices of the Intercol- 
legiate Musical Council afford a demon- 
stration of splendid singing and of good 
musicianship. The Associated Glee Clubs 
render great service in increasing the 
number of singing groups through the 
country and in keeping college singers 
interested in choral work after they have 
left college. In the smaller cities and the 
larger towns the number of symphony 
orchestras is rapidly increasing. These 
amateur groups are usually organized by 
some enthusiast who has the energy and 
the tact to hold them together. They 
usually find some professional musician 
in the neighborhood to conduct their re- 
hearsals and performances. 

Since these are the directions in which 
our need of music shows itself, it is in 
these directions that adult education in 
musie will probably have to work. It 
would be useless as well as difficult to 
set up, as it were, another overhead, an- 
other structure for our social interest in 
this art. We believe that through the 
existing structure the ordinary citizen has 
an excellent opportunity to attach himself 
to music, if he so wishes. But there are 
several difficulties in the situation to which 
the attention of such an audience as this 
ought to be called. The musical develop- 
ment which I have briefly sketched has 
taken place within a short time, and in 
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spite of the debt we owe to certain pioneers 
in the field, the cause of this development 
has been largely a general hunger for good 
music. This hunger is perhaps for some- 
thing deeper than music—it is for self-ex- 
pression, it is for an antidote to those as- 
pects of modern life which make us merely 
passive. It is our unconscious protest 
against applied happiness, applied culture, 
applied beauty. We wish to create for our- 
selves. 

But the desire to create in an art will 
get us only so far unless we have sound 
guidance in the elements of the art. I 
have told you the good side of the picture. 
There are several thousand complete or- 
chestras in our schools which play the best 
musie very well. On the other hand there 
are several thousand orchestras not well 
balanced which play bad music and play 
it badly. The fault is not in the children; 
it is with the guidance which they receive. 
Furthermore, even among the good orches- 
tras there are signs here and there of dis- 
content on the part of the children. They 
are beginning to play so well that their 
conductor is not good enough for them. 
Here and there a visiting conductor of 
first rate ability has led them, and the chil- 
dren have noticed the difference. This is 
true in equal measure of the choral groups. 

Obviously we must find better instrue- 
tors of musie for our schools. It is from 
our school system that our adult interest 
in musi¢ is branching out. Theoretically 
our state educational systems, our normal 
schools and our universities are sympa- 
thetic toward the study of music and to- 
ward the proper teaching of it. Practi- 
eally, the chief obstacles to further prog- 
ress in our national music education are 
the ideals of training held by our normal 
schools, and the conception of music as 
an educational subject held by our uni- 
versities. 

Our own state, and I suppose all the 
others, would make sure that the teacher 
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of music is a person of some general cul- 
ture. They therefore will not permit him 
or her to lead the school orchestra or the 
school choral group unless he or she pos- 
sesses a proper degree and has attended 
a certain number of courses in literature, 
psychology, history, et cetera. I am far 
from objecting to these subjects, but it 
does not seem unreasonable that a teacher 
of music should know, among other things, 
music. More than one of our great nor- 
mal schools will confer bachelor degrees 
or master degrees upon music teachers who 
are in no respect competent musicians, who 
can neither play nor sing, who can not 
properly conduct an orchestra nor drill a 
chorus, who can not retain the respect of 
any group of musical children. 

Some of you may have seen in our nor- 
mal schools a class of future teachers 
learning the instruments of the orchestra 
in order to tell the children how to play 
them. You may have seen a group of 
young men and women see-sawing on vio- 
lin strings or blowing awkwardly on wood- 
winds or brass. The theory in this sort 
of training is that after a few weeks of 
wholesale instruction on the violin, a few 
weeks of wholesale instruction on each of 
the other instruments, the future director 
of musie will know enough to tell the chil- 
dren in the orchestra how to play. But 
to conduct an orchestra one must know 
much more about the violin than the fact 
that it is played by drawing the bow 
across the strings. A good conductor must 
be able to tell any of the players how he 
wishes them to play any given passage. 
With an orchestra of children he must be 
able to show them how to get the results 
which for them may be an entirely new 
effect. At present there are many direc- 
tors of music in our schools who know far 
less about the instruments than the chil- 
dren do who are playing them, and the 
children find it out. The problem of dis- 
cipline in such orchestras is to keep the 
children from arguing with the conductor. 
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The director of music receives from our 
normal schools a quite inadequate training 
in voice. We turn over to him or to her 
the young and untrained voices of our 
children at considerable risk that the voices 
may be spoiled by unintelligent direction. 
No one has a right to direct a chorus, to 
call on the singers for fortissimo passages 
or for other effects, unless he or she knows 
whether the singers are using their voices 
correctly, whether they are straining their 
vocal chords, or pinching their throats. A 
competent conductor thoroughly grounded 
in the principles of voice production could 
improve the tone of any group of young 
singers and could benefit their speech as 
well as their singing. A conductor who is 
half trained in voice production can on 
the other hand do inealeulable harm. 

The situation seems to me infinitely 
stupid. Our school system needs good 
musicians as teachers. The musicians are 
in this country by the thousands, many 
of them without employment. I don’t 
know whether they have taken the right 
courses in psychology. I am so prejudiced 
as to believe that a complete education in 
music gets one further in culture than a 
course in psychology. 

I might remark in passing that the same 
problem of incompetent leadership can be 
seen in the church choirs of the land. A 
prodigious amount of music is produced 
weekly in our churches, and most of it, 
musically speaking, bad. The native tal- 
ent of the choirs is not bad, but their 
performance is, and what they sing is 
often in atrocious taste. Fisk University 
is entering upon a program of song con- 
tests among the choirs of Negro churches 
through the South. The object of these 
contests is to fix the attention of the 
choir singers on the beautiful music of 
their tradition and upon the proper way 
to render it. We may in time get around 
to do as much for the choirs in our white 
churches. 
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But one of the biggest obstacles to prog- 
ress in all these matters is the conception 
of musie as an educational subject, which 
still prevails in university faculties, and so 
far as I know, among the regents of this 
state. In most universities the arts are 
considered amusements, not subjects proper 
for a cultural discipline. Practically all 
our colleges and universities have music 
departments, and the student can obtain 
credit in musie for his degree. But when 
you look into the courses, you discover 
that the eredit is chiefly given for listen- 
ing to lectures about music, for reading 
ihe biographies of composers, or at most 
for studying musical theory. What the 
faculties hold in least esteem is the ability 
to perform music. The unpleasant result 
is that the talented boys and girls who have 
studied musie to the end of the high-school 
course are better off musically if they don’t 
co to college. If they do go, the other 
studies will crowd the music out. There 
are exceptions to this general situation, 
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and some of you, having in mind an iso- 
lated college or university in which the 
performance of music is permitted, or 
even well thought of, may fear that I am 
exaggerating; but for the whole country 
I am not exaggerating at all. The Amer- 
ican college boy and girl are on the average, 
I believe, better equipped in music when 
they enter college than when they leave it. 
It is idle to hope for much adult education 
in the arts until our higher institutions 
abandon requirements which encourage 
adult ignorance of the arts. The hope 
for adult education in musie comes at 
present not from the universities but from 
the high schools, just as the hope for sound 
publie teaching in musie comes less from 
the normal schools than from the fortunate 
individuals who were good musicians be- 
fore they went to the normal school, and 
who remained so in spite of the course. If 
our educational authorities desire to be 
helpful, here are two weak spots which they 
can cure, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF UNIVERSITY 
MEN’ 


By Professor FRANK KLEEBERGER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PuysicaL education has possibly enjoyed 
or, perhaps better, suffered more different 
definitions, interpretations and modes of 
presentation than any other branch of the 
educational field. Many theories, scientific 
and otherwise, have been set forth for its 
various developments and systems. 

It is with pleasure that the writer wel- 
comes this opportunity to present the con- 
cept of physical education now held at the 
University of California and the method of 
its development. 


1A presentation of the philosophical basis and 
method of development in the physical education 
of men at the University of California during the 
past fifteen years. 





The word method is used advisedly for 
the plan followed at this university. This 
approach, however, must in no way be con- 
fused with the various so-called systems of 
physical culture which have successively 
purported to establish the’ proper applica- 
tion of physical activity as a factor in 
health and education. 

Before undertaking a discussion of 
physical education as it is known at the 
University of California, it will probably 
be well to point out that this term is to be 
considered as inclusive of all branches of 
competitive as well as non-competitive 
athletic sport. The conduct of intercol- 
legiate competition in the more popular 
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sports at the University of California is in 
the hands of a student organization known 
as the Associated Students of the Univer- 
sity of California. This association pro- 
vides for athletic participation by those 
individuals who are physically superior 
and experienced, and is a corporation 
separate from, but closely cooperating 
with, the university administration. It 
provides the coaches, trainers, managers, 
executives, fields, equipment and finance 
for the major sports—football, track, 
basketball, tennis, baseball and crew—and 
in 1929 showed a gross income of some 
$640,000. The department of physical edu- 
cation for men, on the other hand, is a 
department of the university and is 
financed on budget allotments in the same 
manner as are the departments of Latin or 
mathematics. It is primarily interested in 
stimulating the general run of students to 
participation in physical sports of all sorts 
and in the development of a fair degree of 
physical intelligence in every man passing 
through the university. 

The department of physical education 
for men also promotes formal competitive 
activity to some extent but only where such 
promotion comes as the logical sequel of 
the educational approach and bears prom- 
ise of stimulating wider participation. 
Thus this department develops intercol- 
legiate teams in boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
gymnastics, handball and weight basket- 
ball. These sports generally known as 
minor sports attract little public interest 
and are not money makers. For these 
reasons they have not appealed to the 
Associated Students’ organization as suit- 
able for development. The educational 
value of these sports, however, and the im- 
portance of providing every possible incen- 
tive to attract students in the formation of 
habits of wholesome physical recreation 
make these fields of competition well worth 
the efforts of any university department of 
physical education. 
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I shall not attempt to discuss in detaj] 
the various forms of sport and physica! 
training provided at the University of 
California. The mere enumeration of 
these sports will prove sufficient in pre- 
senting a picture of the opportunities open 
to the men. Rather I shall attempt to 
present the philosophical considerations 
underlying the general approach to physi- 
cal education at the University of Califor- 
nia and the method of administration fol- 
lowed in promotion of the educational aims 
involved. 

The processes of evolution have provided 
man with a body capable of the vigorous 
activity necessary for survival under the 
conditions of a physical environment de- 
manding severe muscular exertion. Man’s 
present artificial environment, placing a 
premium upon mental rather than pliysi- 
cal cleverness and lacking the drive of 
necessity for the cultivation of physical 
skills, tends to mislead him into undue 
neglect and even abuse of his physical pow- 
ers. The fundamental mechanism of thie 
body, however, has changed but little. It 
still demands the stimulus of vigorous 
activity not only for maintenance of physi- 
eal efficiency but also for the realization of 
the individual’s maximum potentialities 
for happiness, intellectual effort, keenness 
of perception and self-discipline. 

Under present conditions of sedentary 
life too few experience that enthusiasm and 
zest in the mere process of living which can 
come only to the vigorous, physically active 
individual. Sluggish metabolism, excess 


weight, mental fatigue, raw nerves and 


premature old age constitute the price of 
inactivity too often paid by modern civ- 
ilized man. 

Lack of vigorous physical activity to- 
gether with the resultant softening of the 
body may contribute to a weakening of 
moral fiber, blunting of the senses and a 
reduction of capacity for mental effort and 
physical enjoyment. Not only does physi- 
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cal inactivity tend to make men and women 
less attractive and enduring physically but 
it also is apt to render them less manly and 
womanly in body, spirit and conduct. 

The general objective of physical educa- 
tion should therefore be that of engender- 
ing a love for physical exertion through 
the development of those physical skills and 
habits of participation which will insure to 
the devotee the interests and abilities which 
will prompt him to earry on adequate 
physical activity throughout life. Physi- 
eal education properly conceived and 
administered should build vigorous, active, 
attractive physical beings inspired by an 
enthusiasm for those things that may be 
classed as truly ‘‘sporting’’ in all relation- 
ships of life. Thus women may become 
more womanly through increased beauty 
and grace of both body and spirit, and men 
may become more manly through zest in 
exertion, through the sense of physical 
power and through appreciation of the joy 
to be found in generosity in action. 

On this general premise, physical educa- 
tion in its broadest terms may be simply 
defined as an educational process not only 
developing physical potentialities but in- 
fluencing the entire individual through 
employment of the physical mechanism— 
education not only of but through the 
physical being. 

The tools of physical education are seen 
to be essentially physical activities. Physi- 
cal eduecation’s fundamental approach to 
its various objectives must frankly be the 
sound teaching and supervising of physical 
skills and their proper application in indi- 
vidual and group competition. 

The intelligent promotion of physical 
power and skill as the primary and funda- 
mental objective of physical education 
need in no way presuppose neglect of any 
of the other aims frequently cited. In fact 
these objectives are actually best promoted 
when considered as secondary and _ inci- 
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dental factors in the process of physical 
education. Overemphasis on any or all of 
these incidental contributions of physical 
education is apt to confuse and cloud the 
main approach. Such objectives as health, 
posture, organic vigor, discipline, mental, 
moral and social development are shared 
with other departments of the educational 
organization and are frequently better pro- 
moted as the fundamental responsibilities 
of departments other than the one entrusted 
with the business of physical education. 

Health, for example, largely dependent 
on freedom from disease and physical ab- 
normality, should be looked upon not as a 
responsibility of the physical education 
program, but as an administrative function 
entailing general control, specific corree- 
tion and a cooperative effort involving 
joint responsibility by all departments of 
the school. On the other hand, in the pro- 
motion of physical activities, cooperation 
with the school doctors and nurses is im- 
perative to prevent injury and to safe- 
guard the sick or injured individual from 
harmful exertion. Members of the physi- 
eal education staff should be awake, as 
should all other teachers, to check through 
observation the early signs of infection or 
the development of physical or mental ab- 
normalities for immediate reference to the 
health service authorities. In its main 
work, however, physical education must 
start where remedial or corrective activi- 
ties leave off, taking the sound individuals 
and making its chief contribution through 
the promotion of general well being, condi- 
tioned, as this is, by joy in living and the 
possession of a skilled, vigorous and effi- 
cient physical machine. 

Again, in the field of character educa- 
tion, the building of a clever and active 
animal with a love for wholesome physical 
types of recreation may automatically be 
expected to minimize the chances of unde- 
sirable habit formation and should assist in 
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making sound social adjustments. It is 
clear also that the intelligent administra- 
tion of sports can eliminate many negative 
as well as emphasize many positive influ- 
ences bearing upon the growth of sound 


‘concepts of what is truly ‘‘sporting’’ in 


personal conduct. ‘‘Sport in America is 
not mere fun; it is a test of character, and 
nothing that makes the player less of a 
gentleman belongs to it.’”? 

Health, posture, organic vigor, disci- 
pline, moral and social improvement may 
then, to a certain degree, all be enthusias- 
tically regarded as inevitable by-products 
and important fields of cooperative contri- 
bution when the business of physical edu- 
cation is properly conceived and adminis- 
tered. 

The problem thus of developing a plan 
to bring about the physical education of 
university men resolves itself into the busi- 
ness of setting up procedures caleulated to 
result in progress in the accomplishment of 
the values indicated. 

The department of physical education 
for men at the University of California 
undertook the problem of reorganizing its 
work along these lines in the year 1915, 
and the purpose of this paper is to indicate 
the philosophical considerations promoting 
its efforts and also the methods employed 
during some dozen years of experimenta- 
tion for the development of a procedure 
through which a fair estimate might be 
made as to the degree to which students 
might be considered physically educated 
and guided in their work at the university. 

At this point it may prove well to indi- 
cate through a brief historical review the 
evolution of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of California. Physical education 
was introduced into the curriculum in the 
year 1888 and was established as a required 
course in 1889, calling for two years of 

2Statement by National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. 
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work, 5 periods per week. At this time 
it was known as physical culture and was 
directed by Dr. Frank Howard Payne 
The work involved the training or ‘‘eul- 
ture’’ of the body, largely for the so-called 
health benefits which were supposed at 
that time to accrue through a variety of 
gymnastic drills, involving ealisthenics. 
light apparatus exercises and maneuvers 
on heavy apparatus. This training was 
closely associated with military drill in the 
minds of the university administration and 
was assumed to be an essential supplement 
to military training in that it developed 
obedient, powerful and supposedly healthy 
bodies for prospective soldiers. 

The health concept of physical culture 
was a natural one, since most people of that 
day looked upon the physiological results 
of exercise (increased circulation, perspira- 
tion, deep breathing, ete.) as the most ef- 
fective preventive medicine measure avail- 
able. In fact, the history of activity in the 
field of hygiene and preventive medicine in 
most of our universities can be traced to 
this misconception that exercise, perspira- 
tion and the physical condition developed 
through systematic muscular activity were 
the essential factors not only in the pre- 
venting of disease but also in its eure. At 
the present time even, one frequently finds 
the athletically inclined donning heavy 
clothing and through violent exercise at- 
tempting to ‘‘work off a cold,’’ while many 
teachers of physical education still attempt 
to carry out the ‘‘blanket’’ prevention or 
correction of bodily defects through mass 
instruction in so-called corrective exercises. 

Evidence of this historical development 
is still seen in many institutions where 
physical education and hygiene are in- 
eluded in a single department sometimes 
known as the department of physical edu- 
eation and sometimes as the hygiene de- 
partment. The extensive growth and 
remarkable development of the field of 
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immunology, epidemiology and preventive 
medicine, orthopedics and nutrition have 
eft gymnastics and athletic sports a rather 
imited part to play in the field of health 
It can no longer hold its place 
as a panacea for all ills. In fact, it may 
now only be counted upon with certainty 

provide the already healthy person with 
a certain inereased zest and efficiency in 


rr’ ymotion. 


the use of his already sound body and 
through inereased joy in living to promote 
mental health. It would seem that the 
modern physical educator may best justify 
s work on the health premise, if justify 
it he must on such a score, through citing 
the arguments of William James, who de- 
clares that ‘‘even if the day ever dawns in 
which it will not be needed for fighting the 
old heavy battles against nature, it [mus- 
cular vigor] will always be needed to fur- 
nish the background of sanity, serenity 
and cheerfulness to life, to give moral 
elasticity to our dispositions, to round off 
the wiry edge of our fretfulness, and make 
us good humored and easy of approach.’’ 
The military and health organization of 
physical education never proved a popular 
one with American youth, and for many 
years the physical culture taught in our 
schools and universities carried the cog- 


nomen physical torture. During this 
period, the physical culture—gymnastic 


drill—required at the University of Cali- 
fornia and enforced, as it was, four days 
each week in the heart of the afternoon 
recreation period, proved most irksome to 
the majority of the university men. As a 
result, the gymnasium was deserted save 
at times when the classes were actually in 
The chief value this ‘‘system’’ 
accomplished was that of forcing freshman 
In some 


session. 


boys to bathe four times a week. 
eases it also succeeded in working up a 
perspiration, but in no ease did this formal 
drill add an iota to any man’s physical 
ability to perform more skilfully the sort 
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of physical movements he might expect to 
The 


sum total of such a system was undesirable, 


use in his sports or future activities. 


as it was fundamentally a lock-step method 
requiring the physically skilled and un- 
skilled to do the same routine exercises duy 
in and day out for supposed health or 
discipline values, thus antagonizing the 
majority and leading them to avoid real 
physical training or anything pertaining 
to physical effort for the rest of their lives. 

In the meantime, interest in play, in 
sports and in organized athletics was grow- 
ing throughout the country. 
and school teams in football, baseball and 
track developed, and the 
playground movement gained recognition 
throughout the United States. The devel- 
opment of competitive athletics at the Uni- 
versity of California soon brought pressure 
to bear resulting in the substitution of ath- 
letic training for physical culture through- 


College, club 


recreation or 


out the respective seasons of the sports for 
those men who were interested and deemed 
fit for athletic competition. 
the situation to some extent for the ath- 
letes, but still required even the physically 
clever to carry on the grind of graded 


This relieved 


gymnastic exercises between the seasons of 
their respective sports and completely re- 
leased only the athletes who were capable 


of competing in three or more sports. The 
system clearly was not logical or based 


upon sound educational principles. 

The University of California, recogniz- 
ing a need for change, undertook in 1915 
to reorganize its plan for the physical 
training of the men students. 
period of years, 1900 to 1915, the univer- 
sity’s ideas on health supervision and edu- 
cation had clarified. A hygiene depart- 
ment was established, and the service of the 
university infirmary was greatly extended 
in 1906 under the leadership of Dr. George 
Reinhart. Dr. Reinhart 
academic and medical 


During this 


had gained his 


education while 
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serving as a student leader in the men’s 
gymnasium, and he frankly stated that his 
experience in the physical culture depart- 
ment had that 
essentially different field of activity which 
the health of 


university students was to be vitally in- 


shown him there was an 


demanded development if 


fluenced and scientific instruction was to be 
accomplished in modern hygiene. 

It was therefore illogical for the depart- 
ment of physical education longer to as- 
sume the leadership in health supervision, 
service or instruction even had its muscular 
incantations possessed the disease-dispel- 
ling and preventive powers so long attrib- 
uted to them. 


THe New ApprOACH TO PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The problem of the department was so to 
organize its work that the students might 
develop definite practical physical powers 
and at the same time gain the spiritual, 
and health the 
process of physical education. 

The men entering the university repre- 


social values inherent in 


sented potentialities for development along 
many lines, and it was clearly the business 
of a university to help realize all these 
potentialities, whether intellectual, phys- 
ical, spiritual or social in nature. 

The university’s fundamental purpose 
was recognized of course as the promotion 
of the intellectual development of its stu- 
dents. It was not reasonable, however, 
to overlook the 
vigorous, capable physical equipment and 
the importance of encouraging sound 
habits in pursuing this fundamental ob- 


necessity of providing 


jective of intellectual training. 

The university through long experience 
in the business of intellectual training had 
developed its technique of classification 
and eurriculum assignment for the college 
The placing of a student in a 


entrant. 
sport, however, or a special type of phys- 
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ical training presented a somewhat differ- 
from that used in assigning 
In the first 


place, no uniformity obtained as to the 


ent problem 
him in his courses of study. 


degree of physical education possessed by 
students as a product of high-school train- 
ing, and it was evident that the universit, 
could not demand credentials in physica 
power, skill and ‘‘sporting spirit’’ as it did 
in subjects involving purely intellectual! 
preparation. These facts ealled for an at- 
tempt at the evaluation of an individual's 
physical cleverness or physical intelligence 
and to some extent of his sporting quality : 
in brief, for the determination, if possible, 
of the degree to which he might be con- 
sidered physically educated. It was not 
only necessary to determine his standing 
as to health and as to the possession of a 
eapable physical mechanism for purposes 
of guidance in placing him in physical 
training classes, but it was even more im- 
portant through the method pursued to 
rouse his own interest in his physical possi- 
bilities and in the desirability of develop- 
ing such habits of constructive recreation 
as might help to insure his future vigor, 
A number of phys- 
which 


zest and joy in life. 
ical tests were therefore evolved 
have since proved to be incentives to inter- 
est men students in their physical possi- 
bilities and have formed a basis for the 
logical classification of these men and for 
their purposeful assignment to one or more 
of the some sixteen activities offered in the 
university program. 

The procedure to be followed in pro- 
moting the physical education of these Uni- 
versity of California men was conceived on 
the assumption that a man is not consid- 
ered physically educated merely because 
he possesses a sound and healthy body. 
Essentially, he must possess a body skilled 
in natural and usable activities ; he must be 
imbued with that peculiar spirit of play 
and chivalry which comes only through 
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fierce but generous physical competition if 
he is to be considered truly educated phys- 
ically. In this concept the fact was not 
overlooked that the spirit essential to the 
real sportsman demands fundamental con- 
sideration through systematic, though indi- 
rect, cultivation in the conduct of all 
sports. Traits of the spirit, though im- 
portant by-products of comprehensive 
physieal education, naturally do not lend 
themselves to accurate quantitative mea- 
surement. It was seen to be necessary, 
therefore, to strive for the actual mea- 
surement of progress in this field indirectly 
by centering such measuring on the testing 
of physical power and cleverness and to 
develop tests that might be expected to 
appeal to the imagination and whet the 
appetites of college men for vigorous phys- 
ical recreation. 

The philosophical considerations, there- 
fore, guiding the formulation of the phys- 
ical efficiency tests may be summarized 
about as follows. 

If education in general is to be con- 
sidered as the business of preparing indi- 
viduals to meet successfully the issues of 
life, it is evident that physical education 
should primarily be expected to prepare 
the vigorous individual to meet the phys- 
ical demands which he is apt to encounter 
in every-day life and in sport. In apply- 
ing this, the fact was not overlooked that 
the physical demands on some would be 
confined to the maintaining of sound 
health, endurance and vigor in carrying 
on sedentary work in a physically mo- 
notonous existence. On the other hand, 
it was believed that even the unadven- 
turous, physically inactive individual 


might be thrown into an emergency de- 
manding a certain degree of physical skill, 
while the adventurous, active man or 
sportsman would surely need certain fun- 
damental skills if he were to survive, enjoy 
and prove successful in the pursuits of his 
choice. 
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In general, it appeared logical to con- 
ceive of a man as educated from the stand- 
point of his physical being when he should 
prove capable of demonstrating the pos- 
session of a fairly powerful and clever 
physical mechanism. College men with rare 
exceptions prove anxious to develop strong 
and capable bodies. The appeal was there- 
fore made with this fact in mind, and the 
physical tests established were evolved on 
the assumption that a man to be physically 
educated must be physically efficient ; that 
is, he must be prepared to cope success- 
fully with the physical emergencies which 
might readily befall a vigorous, adven- 


turous, sport-loving man. 
PuysicaL Erriclency 


Analyzing the physical problems which 
were likely to present themselves to the 
active man, three types of physical prowess 
were set up as essential. First, it was con- 
ceived that a man must be prepared to 
move quickly, accurately and effectively 
in case of accident, and that he must also 
possess the same qualities if he were to 
find pleasure through participation in 
sports. To test a man’s ability in mus- 
cular coordination of this practical sort 
an agility test was established utilizing five 
events—running, jumping, fence-vaulting, 
climbing and falling. 

In the second place, it was thought 
logical as well as appealing to the youth- 
ful imagination that a man should be pre- 
pared to maintain himself against phys- 
ical aggression, and be possessed of assur- 
ance to face down a cad if a situation 
should arise demanding such action. <A 
knowledge of some form of self-defense 
gained under proper guidance, it was clear, 
would develop a valuable type of self- 
control as well as a self-confidence which 
might be counted upon to afford weaker 
dependents, as well as the man himself, as- 
surance and protection. Defense tests 
were therefore arranged, making possible 
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the evaluation of the student’s skill as a 
boxer or wrestler. At the same time it was 
arranged that systematic emphasis should 
be placed upon the development of poise, 
determination and self-control as funda- 
mental in the making of a successful fighter 
as well as in the training of the gentleman 
and sportsman. 

In the third place, it was evident that 
all men, not to mention adventurous souls, 
lovers of out-door life and real sportsmen, 
should be capable of meeting an emergency 
demanding skill in swimming and a knowl- 
edge of the art of rescuing individuals in 
danger of drowning. The water hazard 
was recognized as a real one even to many 
people in every-day life, and a man should 
hardly be expected to risk the possibility 
of having to stand passively by while death 
through drowning threatened a fellow be- 
ing. Since all men should be prepared to 
meet this emergency, the department intro- 
duced a swimming test to determine a 
man’s ability in speed and distance swim- 
ming and in the technique of rescue and 
resuscitation of a person in danger of 
drowning. In passing, it is interesting to 
note that the University of California’s 
instruction in life-saving has brought about 
the Red Cross certification of over 1,000 
men coming under its direction. 

Few men have proved capable of pass- 
ing all phases of the physical efficiency 
tests on entering college. Many of the 
leading athletes in a particular sport have 
failed or made a very poor showing in self- 
defense or swimming or both. Most men, 
however, who later proved clever as ath- 
letes passed the agility test with ease. To 
meet the conditions of this test a man 
must be able to run at least a hundred 
yards in 13} seconds, to broad jump 14 
feet, to hand vault over a fence shoulder 
high, to climb a 12-foot rope hand over 
hand, grasp the top of the 12-foot fence 
from which it hangs and drag himself to 
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the platform on the opposite side in a 
minimum of 25 seconds, and finally be abl, 
to lunge headlong over an obstacle 3 feet 
high, land on hands or shoulders and ro!! 
to the feet with fair skill. 

Men are classified in the agility, defense 
and swimming tests through the same plan 
of grading used in Latin, Greek or mathe- 
matics. Four passing classifications ar 
provided—aA, excellent; B, good; C, fair; 
D, barely passing. 

The man who fails to pass any phase 
of the efficiency test is assigned to a form 
of physical training calculated to correct 
his particular deficiencies and round out 
the education of his physical mechanism. 
Thus the man who is weak in defense 
enters upon a course of training in box- 
ing, wrestling or fencing; the feeble swim- 
mer signs up at the pool, and the boy 
demonstrating poor agility in running or 
jumping receives instruction in running 
or jumping on the track. Those whose 
defects of agility are evident in climbing, 
vaulting and tumbling receive special train- 
ing for their middle and upper body in 
the gymnasium. As soon as a man shows 
sufficient ability to accomplish all tests, 
he passes from the novice to the athletic 
division and thenceforth selects the sports 
which especially interest him. He com- 
pletes his required work in physical edu- 
eation developing his athletic hobbies for 
the future. 

One might classify such a man as a re- 
search student in the field of physical edu- 
cation and sport. He has accomplished a 
practical basic education of his physical 
equipment and is prepared to study and 
to develop a specialty, a sport hobby which 
may be counted upon to assist him through- 
out life as a type of efficiency insurance as 
well as an invigorating field for recreation, 
pleasure, the acquiring of new social con- 
tacts and the promotion of zest in all ele- 
ments of the business of living. 
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The development of a comprehensive 
program of physical education to carry out 
such a philosophy means a large organiza- 
tion and an extensive schedule. I nstrue- 
tion is conducted at the University of Cali- 
fornia in nineteen different types of phys- 
ical 
nasties, track, baseball, basketball, tennis, 


training—gymnastics, special gym- 
boxing, wrestling, fencing, swimming, bag 
punching, dancing, soecer, American foot 
ball, golf, handball, squash, tumbling and 
crew. In the academic year 1929, 2.414 
men were enrolled for instruction in these 
sports, and a staff of eight full-time in- 
structors, thirty part-time student assis- 
tants and five part-time clerical assistants 
were engaged in teaching, supervising and 
administering this work on a _ sehedule 
extending from 8 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Swimming was the most popular sport, en- 
rolling 496 men. Boxing ranked second 
with an enrolment of 383 men. Basketball 
was third with 351 men, and gymnastics 
fourth with 217 men. 

Among so large a group of men, there 
are of course a number who suffer from 
physical ailments. These are carefully 
sorted out through the physical and med- 
ical examinations, the first conducted by 
the department of physical education, the 
latter by the physicians of the university 
infirmary. Very few, however, are so 
seriously handicapped as to necessitate 
complete exemption from physical train- 
ing. Certain types of difficulty involving 
the heart, kidneys, nervous system, ete., 
indicate that the individual will profit 
physically by avoiding all vigorous exer- 
cise, but this number is exceedingly low. 
About 2 per cent. of the men students form 
another group demanding special attention 
due to physical handicaps. These are di- 
vided into two main groups. First, those 


demanding specific and corrective work for 
flatfoot, postural or other difficulties; and 
second, men demanding mild or limited 
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types of exercise due to some special weak- 
ness, certain deformities, recent operations, 
injuries or a background of limited heart, 
tubercular, abdominal or other difficulties. 

The members of the first group are cared 
for largely by the orthopedic physician and 
his staff of physiotherapists at the univer- 
sity infirmary. Those included in the see- 
ond group, after a medical check of their 
difficulties and authorization by a member 
of the medical staff of the infirmary, are 
assigned to activities considered to be bene- 
ficial and within their particular capa- 
bilities. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the impor- 
tance of building up morale in those suffer- 
The 


boy needs to realize that he can develop 


ing from physical handicaps. lame 
power and may even hope to surpass his 
more fortunate but frequently less ener- 
getic fellows. The boy with deformed legs 
or hips may often become an expert in golf, 
swimming or punching the bag, or a clever 
performer on certain types of gymnastic 
apparatus. Three of the best performers 
who have ever qualified for the University 
of California gymnastic teams were one- 
legged men—Philip Silver, in his senior 
year captain of the gymnasium team; C. 5. 
Basset, the finest hand-stand equilibrist the 
university has ever known, and, in 1929, 
Clarence Moeller, captain of the varsity 
team, who as an all-around gymnast sur- 
passed both of his predecessors. It is in- 
teresting to note the change that comes 
over these crippled men as they find them- 
selves physically—as they discover that in- 
stead of remaining physical weaklings they 
can become more powerful and clever than 
the majority of normal, unhandicapped 
men. 

It is the business of departments of phys- 
ical education to become increasingly con- 
cerned in the promotion of morale and 
mental health. College departments must 
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aim to stimulate men to seek out volun- 
tarily the various branches of physical 
education through promoting a conscious- 
ness on the part of students that in the 
gymnasia and on the athletic fields men 
will find a cordial greeting, a helpful hand 
when in trouble and a world of oppor- 
tunity for clean, wholesome sport and 
happy association. 

It is clear from the preceding historical 
review and. statements of aims that the 
tests established were not evolved funda- 
mentally for the purpose of scientific 
evaluation and _ statistical research but 
were conceived primarily in the effort to 
acquaint men students not only with their 
lack of physical power and symmetry but 
also with their inabilities as far as cer- 
tain practical skills were concerned which 
might prove important in their future 
success and happiness, and so finally to 
guide them in their physical development. 

This, at least, may be said for the plan. 
It has worked in the department of phys- 
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ical education for men at the University of 
California since 1915 and has provided a 
basis for the distribution of some 15,000 
men in activities capable of developing and 
rounding out their physical abilities. The 
tests have provided to these men a definite 
goal of comprehensive physical efficiency, 
and the work which has been presented has 
enabled them to meet at least the minimum 
requirements of vigorous manhood. Most 
of them have gone well beyond these mini- 
mum requirements and a large number have 
been led into new fields of sport. <A great 
majority have developed the habit of seeking 
physical recreation; many have been fired 
with special enthusiasm as they have found 
their powers increasing and their skill as 
performers recognized by the highest honor 
college athletics has to offer, namely, the 
award of a place on the varsity team.* 

‘*Intrepidity, contempt of softness, sur- 
render of private interests, obedience to 
command, must remain the rock upon 
which states are built.’”* 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOLS 

AccorpinG to a correspondent of the London 
Times Educational Supplement, school camps, 
school journeys and excursions abroad are 
every year becoming more popular with the 
London schools, whether elementary or secon- 
dary, but this year a new precedent has been 
established, and three school journey parties 
from country schools put up in London County 
Council schools during the summer holidays. 
It is difficult to imagine a more effective and 
delightful form of edueational visit for eoun- 
try children. As for the annual exodus of 
London elementary school children, the number 
who last year spent a holiday away from Lon- 
don is most impressive, amounting to nearly a 
quarter of a million, excluding infants and 
special school children. Of these just over 50 
per cent. took their holidays during the ordinary 
summer vacation, and considerably more than 





50 per cent. went away with relatives or parents. 
These latter children amounted to 134,835. The 
school journey schemes, alluded to above, ab- 
sorbed 13,852 pupils. Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, most of whom went into holiday camps, 
amounted to 10,749. The Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund took 26,388 pupils; other similar 
organizations accounted for 10,395. The pupils 
who went hop-picking or fruit-gathering num- 
bered 19,558, while 4,189 pupils were sent to 
residential open-air schools. 

A somewhat smaller batch than usual of holi- 
day course scholarships have been awarded this 
year to teachers to enable them to attend holiday 


3A detailed discussion of the tests cited to- 
gether with card forms and instructions may be 
obtained by addressing Professor Frank L. Klee- 
berger, department of physical education for 
men, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

4 William James. 
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eourses abroad, the number being 25. On the 
other hand, the practice of sending inspectors 
abroad to report on modern methods and devel- 
opments in their own particular branch of 
knowledge, which has been far more frequent 
under the present régime, has again been util- 
ized. Mr. J. H. Currie, the ecouncil’s new inspee- 
tor in engineering subjects, has been sent to 
Germany to report on an experiment in the 
training of apprentices in the engineering 
trades, which is being conducted by the German 
Institute for Technical Training. The scheme 
comprises tests for vocational guidance and a 
detailed investigation into the educational and 
social facilities provided by employers for their 
young people. Mr. J. R. Till, who is a district 
inspector for commercial subjects, was detailed 
to represent the council at the International 
Congress on Advanced Commercial Education 
which was held at Liége from September 8 to 
September 11. 

The value of making the work of the council's 
schools better known to the general public is 
now largely recognized by those in authority, 
whether through open days in the individual 
schools to which the parents are invited or by 
actual exhibitions of the pupils’ work, such as 
that which is annually held of the students’ work 
by the Central School of Arts and Crafts, or 
by voluntary exhibitions like that of the London 
Nature Study Association, for which the council 
provides free accommodation. It has recently 
been decided to take a further step by expend- 
ing £800 on arranging exhibits and demonstra- 
tions of the work of the schools at the Daily 
Mail Schoolboys’ Exhibition, which is to be held 
after next Christmas at Olympia. 


THE CHILDREN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN 

THe report of the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan for the first year, ended April 30, 1930, and 
abstracted in the Journal of the American Medi- 
eal Association, shows that a health demonstra- 
tion in Menominee County introduced modern 
methods of sanitation, medical inspection of 
school children, preventive disease campaigns 
and health edueation movements. 

Arrangements have been made to establish the 
Northern Michigan Child Clinie at Marquette, 
to be operated at St. Luke’s Hospital with as- 
sistance from the University of Michigan. Two 
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health units, each comprising four counties, were 
established with headquarters at Grayling and 
West Branch. The Orthodontia Clinie at the 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan, Detroit, was 
remodeled, enlarged and granted funds. To give 
dental service in rural areas, dentists trained in 
public health service were sent to thirteen coun- 
ties, where defects in 85 per cent of the chil- 
dren’s mouths were found. 

The trustees decided to supply ten counties 
with nurses for a limited time to encourage resi- 
dents to engage nurses from their own funds. 
Nurses were sent to three counties to give in- 
struction in pre-natal care. Two women physi- 
cians were engaged to spend a month in a 
county, giving lectures and demonstrations on 
phases of mother and child care. 

Funds were given to the Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society to conduct graduate clinics for phy- 
sicians practicing children’s specialties. This 
program resulted in the inspection of 10,280 
school children by nurses; 3,593 preventive 
treatments for diphtheria; 1,492 vaccinations 
against small-pox; 3,354 physical examinations 
by physicians, and 7,593 children inspected by 
dentists. Funds were supplied for research on 
dental caries at the University of Michigan, on 
orthodontia and on juvenile delinquency at De- 
troit. The latter is one of three centers in Mich- 
igan established by the Institute of Human Re- 
lations of Yale University. Funds were given 
to aid in a survey of child dependence made by 
the Child Welfare League of America that it 
might shape its policies to avoid duplication of 
effort ; 552 dependent children in northern Mich- 
igan were aided by appropriations by the Mich- 
igan Children’s Aid Society. 

The fund made an appropriation to establish 
a behavior clinic in Grand Rapids allied with 
the publie schools, provided funds for an ex- 
perimental playground for pre-school children, 
and helped the parent-teachers associations in 
the distribution of twenty-six loan collections 
of books to children removed from libraries, 
reaching 9,555 children. 

The fund is financing for three years a coop- 
erative program with the department of public 
instruction and education for a health education 
course to be given at normal colleges. The trus- 
tees are at work on a child guidance program 
and have joined with the Individual Psychology 
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Foundation and the Detroit Society for the 
Scientific Study of Character to demonstrate 
the value of psychiatric skill in treating prob- 
lem children. It is planned to erect a building 
for administrative offices and laboratory facili- 
ties located near the Children’s Hospital of 
Michigan. The sum of $384,790 has been added 
as earnings to the contribution of Senator 
Couzens of $10,000,000. Appropriations total- 
ing $740,697 have been made, of which $156,- 
715 has been disbursed. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 

THE report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education by Radio, appointed by the Seeretary 
of the Interior, was published on November 10 
in a pamphlet 246 pages in length, which is 
available through the Federal Office of Eduea- 
tion. 

It reports the extent of educational broad- 
casting in the United States and sixty other 
countries. Opinions of educators, commercial 
broadcasters and the press concerning the value 
and possibilities of radio in education are given 
and the essentials in suecessful broadeasiing are 
diseussed. Among the questions formulated by 
the committee and answered by its national sur- 
vey are: 

Is it probable that the Federal Government may 
have to assume some degree of responsibility for 
educational broadcasting ? 

What methods have been developed for mea- 
suring the effectiveness of education by radio? 

What is the attitude of commercial broadcasters 
and of the radio industry generally towards edu- 
cational broadcasting ? 

What is the relation of the educational broad- 
casters to the commercial broadcasters? 

What subjects are suitable for educational 
broadcasting ? 

What action is advisable to assure for educa- 
tional broadcasting its greatest usefulness? 


The report of the committee led the United 
States commissioner of education to call a con- 
ference on education by radio in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 13. Representative educators and com- 
mercial broadeasters and a representative of the 
Federal Radio Commission there discussed the 
possibility of placing educational broadcasting 
stations in a class by themselves, with their 
radio channels reserved by law. The following 
resolution was passed : 
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The Conference on Radio and Education, mee: 
ing in Chicago, October 13, recommends that { 
Congress of the United States enact legislat 
which will permanently and exclusively assign : 
educational institutions and government edy 
tional agencies a minimum of fifteen (15) per 
of all radio broadcasting channels which ar 
may become available to the United States. 

The conference believes that these chan: 
should be so chosen as to provide satisfactory « 
cational service to the general public. 


It is understood that this proposal will be di 
cussed from the commercial point of view at the 
meeting of the National Association of Broad- 
casters in Cleveland on November 17. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF ST. 
STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


WarpveN Bernarp Ippin6s BELL in his annua 
report to President Nicholas Murray Butler, o! 
Columbia University, states that financial dis 
aster threatens St. Stephen’s College, Annan 
dale, New York. 

The work of St. Stephen’s is deseribed as an 
experimental venture by Columbia in higher 
education comparable to the attempt being 
made at Harvard and Yale through “hous 
plans” to restore intimacy and rational living 
to urban university life. Dr. Bell says: 


At Yale and Harvard they are seeking to div 
unwieldy student bodies. The St. Stephen’s 
Columbia endeavor is to integrate properly sized 
units already in, existence. 

The same end is in view, but the approach is 
from the opposite direction. The Harvard and 
Yale plans have cost vast millions of dollars and 
will cost millions more. They have been wise) 
and generously financed. The St. Stephen's 
Columbia plan, by utilizing what already exists, is 
a great deal cheaper, but so far it has not b 
adequately financed. 

Indeed, it is plain that the work at St. Stephen's 
is actually in danger of collapse at the very | 
ment when it is brilliantly succeeding. It seems i! 
credible that an institution which meets the requir 
ments of every academic rating body in America, 
which has just been honored with Phi Beta Kappa, 
which is constantly and interestedly talked about in 
educational circles, should be, at the very moment 
when it achieves this unusual position, proba!') 
the worst supported, the most inadequately 


dowed, of all American colleges. This is, however, 


the actual situation. 
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There is approximately a million and a half dol- 
lars worth of buildings and equipment at Annan- 
dale. The interest from income and assured 
grants is approximately $25,000 a year, a sum so 
inadequate as to be grotesque. The annual opera- 
ting deficit is $100,000. 

In other words, the college is proceeding as 
though it had a million and a half dollars of en- 
dowment which it does not possess. Greater 
economy is impossible. The work of the college 
must be done well, on a real university basis, or its 
value—actual or potential—to the university and 
to higher education is nil. It is plain that St. 
Stephen’s College must have, at once, either a mil- 
lion and a half more endowment or else annual 
grants and subscriptions to the extent of $75,000 
a year. 

Unless this money is procured I can not see how 
the college can possibly continue to do that work 
whieh is at present its pride, that work by which 
it makes to the university a competent con- 
tribution. 


St. Stephen’s was founded in 1860, and in- 
corporated into the educational system of Co- 
lumbia University two years ago. 


RETIRING AGE FOR TRUSTEES 

Tue board of trustees of the University of 
Chicago some years ago set an age limit for 
service by members of the faculties. It re- 
cently voted to set an age limit for service of 
members of the board of trustees itself. The 
action was taken at the meeting held June 12, 
1930, after the submission of a report of a 
special committee appointed by President Swift. 
The report, which was unanimously adopted, 
made the following recommendations: 


1. That the class of honorary trustees be estab- 
lished by by-law. 

2. That trustees who attain the age of seventy 
in any calendar year while serving as trustees auto- 
matically become honorary trustees at the end of 
their terms of office. 

3. That Mr. Martin A. Ryerson on the expira- 
tion of his term of office become honorary presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. 

4. That trustees now members of the board 
serve out the terms for which they have been 
elected, but trustees who have attained the age of 
seventy while in service may upon their request be 
transferred to the class of honorary trustees. 

5. That in the future it shall be the policy of 
the board not to elect trustees whose terms of office 
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extend beyond the calendar year in which their 
seventieth birthdays occur, and that the nominat- 
ing committee shall arrange elections for one- or 
two-year terms whenever necessary to accomplish 
this resuit. 

In accordance with this action, the board of 
trustees adopted a by-law making this change 
effective. Honorary trustees hereafter “shall 
not be members of the board or of the corpora- 
tion, shall not have the privilege of voting or 
holding office, but may attend and participate 
in regular meetings of the board of trustees 
and of its standing committees.” 

This action removes from membership two 
trustees who have long been members of the 
board. Within a comparatively short time 
several other trustees will become honorary 
trustees. It is expected that new members of 
the board will soon be elected to fill the va- 
cancies created by the adoption of the new by- 
law. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL FACULTIES 

“CurricuLuM Reconstruction and Experi- 
mentation” was the theme of the annual confer- 
ence of the Association of New York State 
Teachers College and Normal School Faculties 
held on October 13 and 14 in Syracuse. Accord- 
ing to the Bulletin of the University of the 
State of New York, approximately 450 mem- 
bers of the faculties of the state teacher-training 
institutions attended. 

At the first session the members were wel- 
comed to Syracuse by Superintendent of Schools 
G. Carl Alverson. In an address on curriculum 
building, H. J. Magee, director of the teacher- 
training division of the department, said that 
the two major problems before the teacher-train- 
ing institutions at the present time are better 
training of teachers for small schools in super- 
visory districts and constructing a four-year 
curriculum. 

Dr. J. Cayee Morrison, assistant commis- 
sioner for elementary education, introduced 
Dr. B. F. Bode, of the Ohio State University. 
Dr. Bode discussed “The Problem of Curricu- 
lum Construction for Teacher Training.” Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, was next introduced by Dr. 
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Morrison. Dr. Alexander’s theme was “A Sug- 
gested Curriculum for the Training of Elemen- 
tary Teachers.” He urged that a full college 
course should be the minimum training for a 
school teacher. 

At a dinner meeting, Dr. Hughes Mearns, of 
New York University, described in an interest- 
ing manner “The Turbulent Undercurrent of 
Young Life.” A musical program was pre- 
sented by members of the association. The rest 
of the conference was given over largely to see- 
tion and group meetings. 

At the business session on the morning of Oc- 
tober 14, Mr. Clyde R. Miller, director of the 
Bureau of Edueational Service, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gave an address on 
“Teacher Supply, Salaries and Tenure.” 

The new constitution was presented for con- 
sideration and adopted. The following officers 
were elected: President, Benjamin H. Matteson, 
New Paltz; Vice-president, M. G. Nelson, Al- 
bany, Secretary-treasurer, R. E. Bowers, Cort- 


land. 


FOREIGN PROFESSORS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930-1931 


THe Institute of International Education 
gives the following list of professors from 
abroad who plan to visit the United States dur- 
ing the present academic year: 


Dr. Joannes Gregorius Dusser de Barenne, of the 
University of Utrecht, Sterling professor of 
physiology at Yale University. 

Dr. Enrico Bompiani, of the University of Rome, 
professor of mathematics at Bowdoin College. 

Dr. William B. Boyd, of the University of Glas- 
gow, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Dr. Harald Bohr, of the University of Copenhagen, 
professor of physics at Princeton University, 
second term. 

Dr. William Lawrence Bragg, of the University of 
Manchester, lecturer in mathematics at Cornell 
University. 

Mr. Emilio Cecchi, of Italy, lecturer in art at the 
University of California, first term. 

Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton, author, lecturer in 
literature at the University of Notre Dame. 
Dr. Jan Julius Lodewijk Duyvendak, of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, professor of Chinese at Co- 

lumbia University. 

Madame Halidé Edib, of Turkey, lecturer in his- 
tory at Barnard College, second term. 
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Dr. Edmond Faral, of the Collége de France, pro. 
fessor of French at Columbia University. 
Professor Karl J. Freudenberg, of the University 
of Heidelberg, professor of organic chemistry 

at the University of Wisconsin, second term. 

Dr. Gilbert Gidel, of the University of Paris, 
Sterling research professor of law, Yale Uni- 
versity, second term. 

Mr. Paul P. Grigaut, of France, professor of 
French at the University of New Hampshire. 

Professor Paul Haensel, formerly of the Univer 
sity of Moscow, has joined the faculty of 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Otto Halpern, of the University of Vienna, 
professor of physics at New York University. 

Professor Paul Hazard, of the Collége de France, 
professor of modern comparative literature at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor G. Hevesy, of the University of Frei 
burg, Baker lecturer in chemistry at Cornell 
University, first term. 

Professor Ian B. Stoughton Holbourn, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, lecturer in art at Carle- 
ton College. 

Mr. Cecil Jane, of University College, Wales, pro- 
fessor of history at Wellesley College. 

Dr. H. A. Kramers, of the University of Utrecht, 
at the University of California. 

Dr. Wilhelm Kroll, of the University of Breslau, 
professor of Latin literature at Princeton Uni- 
versity, first term. 

Dr. Harold J. Laski, of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, professor of government and law at 
Yale University, second term. 

Dr. P. Laurmonier, of the University of Bordeaux, 
professor of French literature at Princeton 
University. 

Dr. Sten Bodvar Liljegren, of the University of 
Greifswald, professor of comparative literature 
at Columbia University. 

Dr. Wilhelm Maier, of the University of Frank- 
fort, lecturer in mathematics at Purdue Uni- 

* versity. 

Dr. André Maurois, author, lecturer in French 
literature at Princeton University. 

Dr. Aldo Maria Mazio, of the University of Rome, 
instructor in Italian at Yale University. 

Dr. William W. McClelland, of Saint Andrews 
University, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Professor Karl Menger, of the University of 
Vienna, lecturer in geometry at Rice Institute, 
second term. 

Dr. Paul Merker, of the University of Breslau, 
professor of German literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, second term. 
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Sefiorita Gabriela Mistral, of Chile, lecturer in 
Spanish at Barnard College, first term. 

Dr. Emanuel Muskatblit, of the University of 
Frankfort, professor of dermatology at New 
York University. 

Dr. Nils Martin P. Nilsson, of the University of 
Lund, professor of archeology at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Mr. Bruno Radtke, of Germany, instructor in 
German at the University of Kansas. 

Miss Millicent Russell, of the Royal College of 
Music, instructor in vocal music at Wells Col- 
lege. 

Professor Alexander N. Sack, formerly of Uni- 
versity of Moscow, professor of international 
law, Northwestern University. 

Dr. I. J. A. Schouten, of the Technical School, 
Delft, professor of geometry at Princeton 
University, second term. 

Professor N. V. Sidgwick, of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, Baker lecturer at Cornell University, sec- 
ond term. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Stevenson, of the University of 
Durham, lecturer in economics at Wellesley 
College. 

Professor Fortunat Strowski, of the University of 
Paris, professor of French at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Hellmut de Terra, of the University of Munich, 
instructor in geology at Yale University. 

Mr. A. E. Twentyman, of England, visiting pro- 
fessor in education at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Ernst Weber, of the Technische Hochschule, 
Charlottenburg, at the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. Eugen Paul Wigner, of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institut fiir Physikalische Chemie, professor of 
mathematical physics at Princeton University. 

Dr. Howell Williams, of the Royal School of 
Mines, London, at the University of California. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
THe White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection will be held in Wash- 

ington, on November 19, 20, 21 and 22, when 

the members of the committees who have been 
engaged in the conference studies for more 
than a year, together with delegates and inter- 
ested persons, will come together to consider the 
committee reports and to recommend further 
action. 

Shortly after his inauguration President 
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Hoover announced his purpose to eall a con- 
ference on child health and protection to study 
the present status of the health and well-being 
of the children of the United States; to report 
what is being done; to recommend what ought 
to be done and how to do it. 

A planning committee of twenty-seven men 
and women whose national interests were closely 
related to the various phases of child health 
and proteetion developed the plans for a eom- 
prehensive survey of all the facts and eondi- 
tions which relate to the well-being of the child. 
The technical work of the conference was di- 
vided into four major sections, each of which 
was further divided into committees and sub- 
committees. As the work has progressed the 
membership of committees has constantly grown 
until more than 1,200 experts in the field of 
child life are now actively engaged in its studies. 
Nor does this constitute the breadth of service 
since foundations, educational institutions and 
committees have carried on surveys and investi- 
gations throughout the United States. 

The conference was called by President 
Hoover as an extra-governmental function and 
its work has been financed by funds provided 
for the purpose from private sources supple- 
mented by special grants from foundations and 
associations having a particular interest in some 
phase of the studies. 

The conference is made up of delegates in- 
vited by the President to participate in the con- 
sideration of the reports of the several com- 
mittees. All committee members who have as- 
sisted in the conference studies are in the list 
of delegates. Invitations have also been issued 
to men and women appointed by Governors of 
the several states, or selected by committee 
chairmen because of their special interest in the 
work of the conference. 

The conference will be opened by its chair- 
man, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior. The President of the United States will 
address the delegates at the opening session on 
Wednesday evening. His message will be broad- 
east over a national hook-up and by previous 
arrangement groups of interested men and 
women throughout the country will gather be- 
fore the loud-speaker to receive his message 
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and so participate in the work of the confer- 
ence. On Friday evening a public meeting 
will be held at which addresses touching the 
work of the conference will be given by Dr. 
Wilbur and Miss Julia Lathrop. At 12:45 
P. M., on Saturday, November 22, Dr. Wilbur 
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will summarize the conclusions and recommen 
dations in an address which will be broade 


over the National Farm and Home Hour 


hook-up, which as on the occasion of 
President’s address will be participated in by 
interested groups throughout the country. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHartes C. McCracken, who has suc- 
ceeded Dr. George Alan Works as president of 
the Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs, 
will be formally installed at the end of the aca- 
demic year when the college will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 


THe ReEvEREND Raymonp F. Cuapp, of Cin- 
cinnati, was installed during the first week in 
November as president of the Schauffler School 
of Cleveland, a senior college of religious edu- 
cation. 


Mr. GeorGe S. Goopet has taken up his work 
as head of the Teacher Training Institute of 
the Philippine Islands. 


Sir ArTHuR KEITH has been elected rector of 
the University of Aberdeen to succeed the late 
Lord Birkenhead. 


Str James Barrie was installed as chan- 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh on Octo- 
ber 25, and conferred honorary degrees on Sir 
Thomas Holland, principal of the university, 
and Sir J. J. Thomson, master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


A portrait of Dr. George D. Strayer, painted 
by Mrs. Ellen Emmet Rand, has been placed in 
the hall of the first floor of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The portrait was donated 
to the college through gifts from former stu- 
dents of Dr. Strayer, his faculty colleagues and 
members of the board of trustees. 


To celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
appointment of Dr. Stuart H. Rowe as prin- 
cipal of Wadleigh High School, the first high 
school for girls to be established in New York 
City, the faculty gave a luncheon in his honor 
on November 8. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
deputy superintendent of schools; Mr. Herman 
H. Wright, district superintendent in charge 
of high schools; Dr. William L. Felter, prin- 


cipal of the Girls High School; Mr. Frederick 
L. Holtz, principal of Maxwell Training Se! 
for Teachers; Dr. John H. Denbigh, principa! 


of Packer Collegiate Institute, and Dr. Walter 


L. Harvey, of the Board of Examiners, wer 
among the guests. 

Dr. Henry J. DoERMANN, president of 
University of the City of Toledo, was elected 
president of the Association of Urban Univer 
sities, at the seventeenth annual meeting of tly 
association, which met recently in Philadelphia. 
The association will meet next year in Toledo. 

Proressor R. H. Jordan, professor of edu- 
eation at Cornell University, was elected presi 


dent of the National Association of Summer 


Session Directors at the meeting in Madiso 
Wisconsin, on October 25. 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commis 


sioner for elementary education, New York State 


Department of Education, who is president « 
the Alumni Association of Teachers Collex: 
Columbia University, has been elected alumni 
trustee of the college. 

Strate and local school officials congratulated 
Mr. James P. B. Duffy upon his completion ot 


twenty-five years of service as a member of the 
Rochester, New York, Board of Education on 


October 2. Speaking of this service, Dr. [Het 
bert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, said 


“No person in publie office has ever been more 


devoted and sincere in facing his responsibility 
than has Mr. Duffy. . . . An education for ever 


child to the best of the ability of the public 


schools of Rochester is with him a serious ob- 
ligation. I know of no man who is more im- 
partially guided by the scientific attitude « 


mind that seeks out all the facts, intelligently 


analyzes them, and then squares his conduct 
with the outcome, than is the case with Mr 
Duffy.” 
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Mr. Gacen B. Sargent has been appointed 
assistant superintendent in South Bend, In- 
‘ana, to fill the position made vacant by the 
resignation of E. D. Cline, who has become 
superintendent at Dubuque, Iowa. 


Mr. Homer Francis Barnes, head of the 
English department and assistant in adminis- 
tration, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, has been appointed principal of the 
Kamehameha Boys School, Honolulu. 


De. Witt1ram CAMPBELL BINKLEy, of Colo- 
rado College, has sueeeeded Dr. W. L. Fleming, 
now retired, as professor of history, head of 
the department of history and chairman of the 
division of social sciences, at Vanderbilt Uni- 


\ ersity. 


Dr. Marguerite WILKER has been added to 
the faeulty of the University of Michigan as 
director of the nursery school. Miss Wilker 
received her Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Wiseonsin and was a member of the faculty 
of Cornell University prior to her appointment 
at the University of Michigan. 


De. Lynps Jones, professor of animal ecol- 
ogy and eurator of the zoological museum of 
Oberlin College, has retired from active service. 
He has been asked to give his full time during 
the current year to reeataloguing and rearrang- 
ing the museum. 


Dr. CLivton H. Currier, associate professor 
of mathematies at Brown University and di- 
rector of Ladd Observatory, has been appointed 
to earry on that part of the work of the dean of 
freshmen, the late Kenneth O. Mason, which has 
to do primarily with admissions and the advis- 
ing of the members of the freshman class. 


Dr. Ricnarp Asprnauu, formerly president of 
the Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado, 
has joined the faculty of the University of West 
Virginia. 

Dr. A. T. Stansrortu, of the University of 
Colorado, has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology at the Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Dr. Atrrep H. Wasupurn has assumed the 
position of full-time director of the child re- 
search council of the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine and Hospitals. 
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Mr. Cuartes W. E ior, 2p, has been ap- 
pointed director of planning with the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, which 
is preparing a regional plan for Washington, 
D. C. Congress has recently approved a project 
for a regional park system involving land pur- 
chases to an estimated value of over $33,000,- 
000. 


Dr. Frep J. WaAmpPLerR, professor of preven- 
tive medicine at the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve as a member of a commission sponsored 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search of New York City to make a study of 
missions in India. 


PROFESSOR CARLETON W. STANLEY, of the de- 
partment of classical languages at McGill Uni- 
versity, has been appointed genera! adviser to 
Sir Arthur Currie, principal. 


At the University of Cineinnati Dr. L. A. 
Pechstein, dean of the Teachers College, has 
returned to active duty after being on sabbatical 
leave for the second semester of 1929-30. He 
will speak during the autumn before the state 
teachers associations in several states, including 
Kentueky, Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
and California. 


DurinG the last two weeks of the month of 
October, Professor James F. Hosic, director of 
the extension division of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, took part in each of the 
eight sectional meetings of the Washington 
State Edueation Association. While on the 
west coast he conducted a conference with the 
principals of Oakland on the cooperative group 
plan and spoke to the supervisors of the Bay 
cities on “Current Problems in Supervision.” 
In Oakland he assisted in a full day confer- 
ence on the Sixth Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in 
preparation by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Rudolph Lindquist, assistant 
superintendent of the Oakland schools. 


Dr. Cates Frank Gates, retiring president 
of Robert College, Constantinople, is visiting the 
United States in order to attend the November 
meeting of the board of trustees of Robert Col- 
lege. Dr. Gates celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
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sary of his educational work in Turkey last 
month. He has been president of Robert Col- 


lege for twenty-seven years. 


Epwarp Wy .iys Hype, for twenty-five years 
professor of mathematics at the University of 
Cincinnati, and formerly treasurer and actuary 
of the Columbia Life Insurance Company, has 


died at the age of eighty-seven years. 


THe death is announced at the age of forty- 
six years of the Rev. Dr. T. B. Moody, for the 
past two years principal of Stanstead Wesleyan 
College at Stanstead, Sherbrooke, Quebee. 


THE annual convention of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents, the 
Massachusetts School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, and the New England Teacher Training 
Association was held in Boston on November 
13 and 14. The presidents of the three socie- 
ties were, respectively, Dr. Louis P. Bénézet, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Chester D. Stiles, 
of Westfield, Massachusetts, and Wallace E. 


Mason. 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Teachers College of the University of 
Cincinnati was celebrated by the alumni on 
Friday, October 24, with a luncheon and an 
evening dinner program. The United States 
commissioner of education, Dr. William J. 
Cooper, spoke on this oceasion. Construction 
of a large building for the college has begun, 
with the expectation of having it ready for oc- 
eupancy in September, 1931. 


For maintenance of a professorship at Con- 
necticut College for Women, Mrs. Lucretia L. 
Allyn, New London, who died on September 2, 
left the residue of her estate, amounting to 
$105,868, to be known as the Lucretia L. Allyn 


Fund. 


By the will of the late Henry W. Cunning- 
ham, of Milton, Massachusetts, the American 
Antiquarian Society receives $100,000, one half 
to constitute the Mary Hayward Cunningham 
Fund in memory of the testator’s wife, and the 
other to be called the Henry Winchester Cun- 
ningham Fund. The Milton Hospital and Con- 
valescent Society also receives $100,000 as a me- 
morial to Mrs. Cunningham. Among other 
bequests was $5,000 for the National Society 
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for the Prevention of Blindness, Incorporated, 
of New York. 

Dr. A. S. W Rosensacn, writer, bibliogra- 
pher and collector, has given the University of 
Pennsylvania $20,000 for the establishment , 
an honorary fellowship in bibliography. The 
fellowship is believed to be the first in this 
field established at a university in this country, 
and was endowed by Dr. Rosenbach because o| 
an appreciation of the steadily increasing jn- 
terest in bibliography and his belief that 
fellowship in the subject would be of materia! 
advantage not only to the University of Penn 
sylvania Library but to all other libraries in 
the city. 

Tue will of the late John J. Tyler, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, leaves a trust fund of 
$2,000,000 to be administered by a board known 
as the John J. Tyler Foundation. Although 
the fund is not to be limited to any par- 
ticular type of institutions or beneficiaries, 
preference will be given those in the Phila- 
delphia area. The three members of the board 
which is to manage the foundation are to be 
appointed annually by the Religious Society 
of Friends; the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, and the Provident Trust Company, 
executors of the will. “It is my desire,” Mr. 
Tyler wrote, “to have the income of the foun- 
dation go to worthy charities, hospitals, schools, 
organizations and religious or scientific institu- 
tions, and it will be the duty of the board to 
direct the trustees to pay the income of the 
foundation to such societies, the board to use 
intelligent consideration in choosing the bene- 
ficiaries.” 

A wIRELESs to the New York Times dated 
from Cairo on November 2 reports that while 
the general public in Egypt is calm and quiet, 
Egyptian students continue to agitate against 
the present government and the new constitu- 
tion and electoral law, recently promulgated. 
On November 1 a group of youths of one of the 
publie schools of Cairo set fire to the school 
building. A fire brigade was called out and 
quickly extinguished the fire, so that little dam- 
age was done. On November 2 three students 
at the government arts and crafts school incited 
fellow students to go on a strike, and a large 
number left the building and gathered in the 
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school yard, shouting to the remaining students 
to leave also. When the latter refused the 
strikers rushed into the building and broke fur- 
niture in the classrooms, smashed windows and 
forced the students inside to leave. Police 
forces and troops arriving at the scene were met 
by the students, who hurled stenes at them. 
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Altogether six soldiers, including two officers, 
were injured. This caused the troops to open 
fire on the students, three of whom were seri- 
ously injured. All the wounded were taken to a 
hospital. After military reenforeements had 
arrived the students dispersed and the principal 
ordered the school closed for a week. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF THE 
PROFESSOR 

Unper the storm of professional criticism 
that has raged about him, a role of timid inde- 
cision or stubborn indifference is generally as- 
eribed to the professor in the liberal arts col- 
lege. There are, however, some evidences that 
such a role is more apparent than real; that 
obstinate conservatism or professional astig- 
matism is the explanation of his attitude, which 
is rather a logical outeome of conflicting eriti- 
cisms and influences that focus upon him. 

The general public execrates the futility of 
the college graduate in the practical world of 
affairs. At the same time it demands of the col- 
leges at the end of their four years’ stewardship 
the fruits of classical culture and leisurely schol- 
arship. The educational expert challenges the 
tradition of the classroom lecture and demands 
the application of scientific methods and mea- 
surements. Yet he is only now beginning to 
recognize the necessity of developing unique, 
scientific measurements and techniques, which 
can be employed in the college field. Students 
react with violent disfavor to the haphazard 
dulness of the college classroom, but are im- 
patient of anything that smacks, even remotely, 
of elementary or secondary school methods. 

With such conflicting opinions to darken 
counsel, it is small wonder that the college pro- 
fessor’s progress to professionalism has been 
slower than that of his colaborers in the other 
educational fields. Some there are who wrap 
the cloak of their traditional dignity about them 
and go their solitary paths, but there are signs 
that many more are only waiting for educational 
science to point for them, too, the way. 

The very conditions that precipitated peda- 
gogical regeneration at lower educational levels 
are most of them reversed in the college field. 


The overerowded and inferior physical con- 
ditions in publie schools necessitated the devel- 
opment of successful techniques to prevent 
chaos. The keen competition at those levels, the 
stimulation of ambitious supervisors and direct 
responsibility to an exacting public incline the 
teacher to be eager to try out many theories in 
order to adopt a few. As a general rule, the 
American public school is notably unstable in 
its methods, untrammeled by traditions and 
ready for any inviting experiment, while the 
teacher, young in the profession, risks at most a 
few years’ livelihood instead of a lifetime’s 
professional success. 

Turn now to the case of the professor in the 
liberal arts college, as it has been universally up 
to very recent years and in many cases still is. 
In classes usually so small that his own person- 
ality and scholarship can function at their high- 
est efficiency, the development of special tech- 
niques becomes less pressing, even though they 
would undoubtedly be useful. Trained himself 
in a classical tradition fixed before the modern 
science of education came into being, he teaches 
in an institution that was founded and is ad- 
ministered according to that same tradition, with 
a vehemently “loyal” alumni who resent all in- 
novations. He has made unfortunate observa- 
tion of the early struggles of the professional 
training institutions and looks askance at the 
educational expert who knows testing tech- 
niques, but does not know his Latin and Greek. 
At least, right or wrong, he has his own clearly 
defined conviction as to the objectives of the 
liberal arts college, for which neither the gen- 
eral public nor the expert has been able to offer 
a substitute satisfactory even to themselves. 

There are, however, forces that disturb his 
complacency and hopeful evidences that he is 
beginning to interest himself in the field of pro- 
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fessional literature and investigation. Of him 
it ean be said, even more truly than of the pub- 
lie schoo] teacher, that he must work out his own 
salvation. This new and hopeful interest seems 
to indicate that he is beginning to desire it. 

Changed conditions in many institutions have 
metamorphosed the professor’s task. The un- 
precedented college enrolments include hetero- 
geneous social and intellectual classes and neces- 
sitate a change in teaching techniques. The 
patronage is that of a new public, unawed by 
tradition and accustomed to exact full value re- 
ceived for all its investments. Students have 
been increasingly under the influence of scien- 
tifieally trained teachers in publie schools and 
have developed standards of judgments as to 
methods of instruction and measurement of out- 
comes. In addition the science of education has 
made real progress and is beginning to com- 
mand respect even within its own educational 
portals. College administrators, too, in some 
parts of the country are beginning, though 
slowly, to appreciate the professionally trained 
teacher and the value of experience in the pub- 
lie schools. All these things are helping to in- 
cline the professor to acquire a new professional 
attitude towards his work. 

To explore this interest tentatively, a brief 
questionnaire was mailed to some two hundred 
college professors in seventy-nine institutions, 
well distributed over the entire country. The 
investigation was interested in the college pro- 
fessor of the older school and so men were 
chosen whose terms of service had been com- 
paratively long. Since the questions put were 
concerned solely with professional interests, a 
response from 118 was in itself significant that 
indifference is not so universally prevalent as 
is sometimes believed. 

Of the number who responded, 22 per cent. 
expressed themselves as actively dissatisfied with 
the present status of college teaching and 10 
per cent. more as dubious about it. A still 
larger number (47 per cent.) are sure that 
high-school teaching during the last quarter 
of a century »»s improved more rapidly than 
college teaching and again 10 per cent. are 

1 Clyde M. Hill, ‘‘ The College President and the 


Improvement of College Teaching,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, March, 1929. 
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doubtful. Considerably more than half (57.6 
per cent.) believe that the prospective college 
teacher should make a systematic study of 
education and almost half (45.7 per cent.) ap- 
preciate the need of teaching research as wel! 
as subject-matter research by college teachers. 
Three fourths (74.5 per cent.) had read recent 
books on college teaching and over half (57.4 
per cent.) were regularly reading educational 
magazines. 

To the last question, which asked for opin 
ions as to the most important trend in college 
education, the responses were not so numerous 
and were exceedingly varied. It is, however, in 
teresting that over three fourths of the answers 
received group themselves about phases of cur- 
riculum construction, methodology (especially 
with reference to individual differences), equip 
ment of teachers and administration. 

As was said at the outset, the questionnaire 
was very brief and its results are here presented 
with no claim as to their seientifie adequacy. It 
is thought, though, that, slight as it is, it sug- 
gests the hope that a thorough investigation 
might justify a more optimistic attitude on the 
part of the educational expert toward profes- 
sional interest in the college field. 

Ciype M. Hin 

CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 

or EDUCATION, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


LITERARY PIRACY 

In your discussion column of October 15 | 
read with interest the note on literary piracy. 
I have comparatively recently had the same sort 
of experience as that noted in the third para- 
graph. 

I have a theory that many such plagiarisms 
may be unconscious, resulting from an imper- 
feet scheme of note taking. The conscientious 
student, of course, puts all direct quotations in 
quotation marks; but more frequently than 
otherwise his notes are a sort of abstract or 
summary and he omits the quotation marks. 
In making his summary, however, he takes his 
words and even the general phraseology, quite 
unconsciously, from the text which he is reading. 

I attributed a quasi-plagiarism from a work 
of my own to this cause and have had search- 
ings of conscience ever since in the fear that, in 
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a work of a frankly compilatory nature, I may 
have done the same thing. 

At any rate, this sort of unconscious plagi- 
arism is worth the attention of professors who 
pretend to give their students any instruction in 


A COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 


Ix the thought-stimulating volume, “The 
Ameriean College,” by Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
is the following somewhat overwrought para- 
craph which is part of a section containing 
suggested changes in the relationships of the 
college teacher to the life of the institution: 


The third constructive suggestion is to prevent 
the floods of picayune, petty and personal gossip 
on which faculty clubs or university clubs on col- 
lege campuses regularly feed, from being poured 
over educational policies through the medium of 
the faculty meeting. The appointment of a faculty 
executive committee to deal with problems of pol- 
icy in place of the group as a whole would save 
much trouble and time. To erase the faculty and 
university senate meetings would be a kindness to 
all concerned. It would prevent those learned 
bodies from leaving to posterity their records and 
minutes as conclusive evidence of their complete 
It would teach faculty members the bit- 
ter but important truth that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to work through representatives instead of 
muddling personally in every situation. It would 
cause the faculty clubs and other gossip-pots to 
thrive harmlessly because they would then be the 
only outlet for oracular eruption. It would pro- 
vide a connecting body between the administration 
and teaching groups—a body which shared the 
problems of both, and as such might serve as an 
excellent training ground for future deans and 
presidents, 


It is perhaps of interest that the faculty of 
Marietta College in the spring of 1928 put in 
force a plan practically identical with that which 
Dr. Little suggests. It was embodied in the 
following resolution : 


1. That the faculty of Marietta College place in 
the hands of the Administrative Council the legis- 
lative powers exercised by the faculty with the 
understanding that (1) the arrangement continue 
until the close of the academic year 1928-29; (2) 
that it may be renewed at the will of the faculty 


sterility. 
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note taking and other matters of authorship and 
bibliography. 


Henry B. Van Hoesen 


Brown UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


for such periods as the faculty may determine; (3) 
that no forward move in the conduct of the insti- 
tution shall be made without a previous presenta- 
tion of the matter to the faculty for full discus- 
sion; (4) that the Administrative Council shall 
hold regular meetings at four o’clock on the first 
Monday afternoon of the month of the academic 
year to which any member of the faculty will be 
welcomed and permitted to introduce business or 
to share in the discussions; (5) that the Adminis- 
trative Council shall place in the hands of the 
faculty their reports on all discussions and action 
of general faculty interest. 

2. The faculty committees shall continue to 
handle the usual detail matters of their fields. 


The Administrative Council is composed of 
seven members from the faculty, two elected at 
the beginning of each year for terms of two 
years, and the president, dean of the faculty and 
the dean of women. It holds regular meetings 
onee a week throughout the college year. 

At the beginning of 1929-30 and at the be- 
ginning of the present academic year the faculty 
voted unanimously to continue the plan. All 
feel that the real business of the faculty is put 
through more expeditiously and the teaching 
force is relieved of unnecessary administrative 
thought and labor. 

Several years ago the process of concentration 
of faculty responsibility began with the elimina- 
tion of most of the committees, the names and 
personnel of which filled a page of the Marietta 
catalogue. Now there are two standing commit- 
tees—the Administrative Council and the In- 
struction and Curriculum Committee. There is 
a joint committee of three members of the 
faculty and three students who hold an advisory 
relation to the faculty and the student body. 
Occasionally other committees are appointed for 
special studies or surveys and to meet temporary 
needs, but these are very few. 

Epwarp S. Parsons 

PRESIDENT OF MARIETTA COLLEGE 
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QUOTATIONS 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THe public rarely enjoys the chance of hear- 
ing the second thoughts of an ex-minister about 
That fact 


by itself gives a piquant interest to the presi- 


the policy he fathered when in office. 


dential address which Lord Eustace Perey de- 
livered recently to the Educational Science See- 
tion of the British Association... There are, 
needless to say, more solid reasons for reading 
and weighing what he had to say; but what must 
first strike any reader is the small place which 
the “new prospect” disclosed in the Hadow Re- 
port oceupies in the picture unfolded at Bristol. 
One gathers, indeed, the impression that Lord 
Eustace rather regrets the warmth with which 
he greeted it. 

There appear to be two main strands in the 
trenchantly phrased argument of the address. 
The first, upon which all else depends, is that 
our system of higher education, from the uni- 
versities downwards, is sadly out of touch with 
It is 


hampered by bondage to outworn aristocratic 


the life of the society it claims to serve. 


traditions, and misdirected by the purely theo- 
retical ideas of psychologists and politicians. 
The prime need, accordingly, is to release it 
from these hindrances, to build it up anew “in 
response to the outside demand of the work-a- 


” 
: 


day world,” to make it an instrument for ex- 
ploiting to the full “the new power and the new 
opportunities which society is constantly gen- 
erating from new knowledge.” In this task the 
universities should take the lead. Their special 
function should be the synthesis and interpreta- 
tion of new knowledge—a function shared with 
them by the technical colleges, particularly 
where the new knowledge touches factory or- 
ganization and commercial practice. The two 
kinds of institution, still working together, are 


to train the personnel needed by industry, and 
to see (a more difficult business) that industry 


gives them a career; and as “mediators between 
the schools and the outside demand which the 
schools must satisfy,” they are to communicate 


1ScHoOoL AND Society, September 6, 1930, pp. 
305-313. 


their own modernized outlook and spirit to the 
whole secondary-school system. 

Lord Eustace Perey’s second line of argument 
concerns the rival merits of full-time and part- 
time education, and the connected question of 
the limits of compulsory schooling. The “nice! 
ordered school system” prescribed in the Hadow 
Report is, he contends, far too inelastic to meet 
either the changing demands of industry or “th 
adventurous tastes of the growing boy.” |; 
stead of four-year courses of compulsory fu 
time schooling, there should be three years in 
full-time schools followed by two years spent 
either in full-time or in part-time schools a 
cording to the pupil’s needs; and as regards the 
last two years, the state should demand of a 
given boy only that he should be either at schoo! 
or at work. In other words, attendance after 
fourteen is to be secured, not by compulsio: 
but “by attraction and by arrangements with 
The ideal of higher education is, 
in brief, to be “the meeting between the free 


’ 


employers.’ 


pupil and the free teacher.” 

The pronouncements of a president in Lord 
Eustace Perey’s position are not to be taken too 
He is entitled, like any other, to let 
his ideas run freely, without its being assumed 
that, upon his possible return to office, they 


seriously. 


would become the policy of his government. Ii 
it were not so, much of his argument would seem 
to have a somewhat ominous significance; as 
things are, we may welcome it as a clear and 
vigorous statement of one side of an important 
question. For instance, the policy of linking 
the modern schools of the Hadow scheme with 
part-time polytechnics is excellent, and there is 
something to be said for passing young people 
on to the polytechnics at fourteen instead of 
retaining them for another year under the old 
influences of the full-time school. The policy 
would have at least the advantage that teachers 
would be compelled by the facts of the situation 
to justify their ways, not only to the employers, 
but also to their pupils, and would not suffer 
from the immunity to criticism which full-time 
possession of their pupils gives. On the other 
hand, to eliminate compulsion from the continu- 
ation-school clauses of the Act of 1921 would 
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be a retrograde step of a most regrettable char- 
acter. Surely Lord Eustace loses hold of his 
realism here. The continuation-school clauses 
remain inoperative mainly because the “outside 
demand” of the smaller and less enlightened em- 
ployers was not for a more practical type of 
schooling, but for no schooling at all after four- 
teen. And is there any good reason to believe 
that their attitude has changed ? 

The fact is that Lord Eustace Perey’s treat- 
ment of the whole question of compulsion is a 
little misleading. “Forcible feeding,” he says, 
is legitimate at the elementary stage, but be- 
comes impossible at the stage of higher educa- 
tion. The phrase, in itself scarcely a fortunate 
one, indieates an oversimplified view of the situ- 
ation, as well as suggesting that children still 
resent being educated. The truth is, of course, 
that educational compulsion falls upon the adult 
members of the community—as parents, as em- 
ployers, as ratepayers—as well as upon the chil- 
dren, and that it is not the children who need it 
most. In short, Lord Eustace Perey, while lay- 
ing down the principle that “up to the age of 
eighteen, a boy or girl should never be out of 
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touch with educational opportunities,” shrinks 
from taking the steps needed to make those op- 
portunities effective. 

Over-simplification seems, again, to be a de- 
fect in Lord Eustace Perey’s view of the fune- 
tions of higher education as a whole. That in- 
stitutions for higher education should not 
merely ruminate upon the past, but should min- 
ister to the actual life of to-day, is the soundest 
of educational principles. But it does not point 
to the concentration of their efforts upon the 
one task of meeting the demands of commerce 
and industry. The life of to-day fortunately 
remains fuller and more various than that. And 
when one turns from the president’s address to 
the admirable paper read in his section by Sir 
Francis Goodenough, the old doubt about the 
correct diagnosis of the present situation re- 
eurs. Is the main source of our trouble the 
failure of the schools to adjust their teaching to 
the needs of commerce and industry, or the 
failure of commerce and industry to make due 
use of the good qualities of mind and character 
developed in our schools ?—The Journal of Edu- 
cation, London. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EVALUATION OF THREE METHODS 
OF PRESENTING TRUE-FALSE ExX- 
AMINATIONS: VISUAL, ORAL 
AND VISUAL-ORAL 

In Scuoout AND Society for October 5, 1929, 
there appeared an article by Harvey C. Leh- 
man, of Ohio University, in which he reported 
findings on the oral versus the mimeographed 
true-false test. His procedure consisted in pre- 
senting the same statements (eighty-five in all) 
to certain of his classes in educational psychol- 
ogy, first by the oral or dictation method and 
secondly (before the students left the room) by 
means of mimeographed sheets. In general he 
found that the test was as accurate when ad- 
ministered orally as by mimeographed sheets, 
and that students made, on the average, slightly 
higher seores with the dictation than from 
mimeographed sheets. None of the differences 
reported possesses statistical significance, and 





Lehman points out that his findings are valid 
only for the conditions with which he worked. 

Prior to the appearance of Lehman’s article 
I had made certain investigations with respect 
to method of presentation of true-false exami- 
nations in three classes of beginning psychology 
and six classes of freshman college English. 
My procedure was as follows: 

(1) The examinations (fifty statements in 
each instance) were a part of the regular class 
procedure and were given under as normal con- 
ditions as possible. In all instances the stu- 
dents understood that their scores by all meth- 
ods would count towards their final grades in 
the course. 

(2) Three methods of presentation were em- 
ployed, all taking place within a single class 
period: Visual, wherein mimeographed sheets 
were distributed, the procedure being typical 
of that used with this type of test; Oral, in 
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which the instructor read the statements and 
the students wrote their responses on separate 
sheets, the manner of dictation being left with 
the instructors, uniformity within each group 
being understood; Visual-Oral, in which the in- 
structor read the statements to the class simul- 
taneously with their reading from and recording 
their responses on the mimeographed sheets. 

(3) Practice effects were controlled by using 
three classes in the same subject under the 
same instructor and varying the order of pres- 
entation of the examination so that equal 
amounts of practice would accrue to each 
method, the results from the three classes being 
combined in treating the data. Thus with each 
of the three groups of classes the order of 
presentation was as follows: Class “A” took 
the test in the order, Visual, Oral, Visual-Oral; 
Class “B” took it in the order, Oral, Visual- 
Oral, Visual; and Class “C” in the order, 
Visual-Oral, Visual, Oral. As a further control 
equal numbers of papers were taken (at ran- 
dom) from each of the classes in a group. In 
the psychology group the number was twenty- 
five in each class, and in the English classes 
thirty each, making a total of seventy-five stu- 
dents from classes in psychology and ninety in 
each of the two English groups, a total of 255 
students. 

The Spearman-Brown, split-seore method of 
computing reliabilities was employed with test 
scores by each of the three methods of presen- 
tation for each of the groups, scores being 
obtained by the “right minus wrong” method. 


TABLE I 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR TRUE-FALSE TESTS 
GIVEN By THREE METHODS 











Visual Oral a 
Ty Ty 
Tu 

Psychology 59+ 05 63+ .05 51+ .06 
English 

(Group I) 87+ .01 83+ .01 .86+.01 
English 

(Group IT) . 82+ .01 88+ .01 82+ .01 
Average (weighted 

according to 

populations) 77 79 wv 
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These coefficients, together with their probable 
error, are given in Table I. 

It will be noted that, on the average, there 
is a slight advantage, so far as accuracy is con 
cerned, with the Oral method over the Vis, 
(in harmony with Lehman’s findings) and 
the Visual over the Visual-Oral method (a eo: 
parison Lehman did not make). The superior 
accuracy of the English over the psycho! 
examination may be partially accounted 
by its shorter statements and greater definit: 
ness—it consisted of sentences to be marked 
as to correctness of punctuation; the psyc! 
ogy examination was built to cover the concepts 
treated in Chapters VIII and IX of Wood 
worth’s “Psychology” (revised). 

Immediately the students had taken the tests 
and before they knew their scores they were 
asked to indicate the order of their preferences 
with respect to the three methods. Eighty-five 
per cent. expressed a preference for the Vis 
method over the other two, and although 30 per 
cent. preferred the Oral to the Visual-Oral 
method, no student preferred the Oral to the 
Visual method of presentation. For the most 
part their preferences were based upon a belie! 
that they made higher scores by the Visual t! 
by either of the other methods. Mean scores, 
together with their probable errors, for each 
of the three groups by each of the methods ar 
given in Table II. 

TABLE II 


MEAN Scores FOR TRUE-FALSE TESTS GIVEN 
BY THREE METHODS 











Visual Oral —_ 
ra 
Mean Mean " 
Mean 
Psychology 222+ 7 28+.5 23.6 
English 
(Group I) ... 296+ 9 2782+ .9 28.6+.8 
English 
(Group IT) 22.9+10 243+.9 244+ 9 
Average 


(weighted ac- 
cording to pop- 
ulations) 25.1 24.4 


to 
=i 
“I 





It appears that, for all practical purposes 
where uniformity prevails, as in our colleg: 
classes, we could well avoid the labor and ex- 
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pense involved in mimeographing true-false 
examinations. Undoubtedly some instructors 


iid not read distinctly enough to be under- 
ctood when dictating the examinations, and 
1e would read the statements so as to “point” 
answers. It seems reasonable to expect, 
wever, that the results would be as satisfac- 
ry, on the average, as those secured when the 
ests are mimeographed. That there are 
rked individual idiosynerasies with respect 
size of score by the three methods is evident. 
Standard errors of scores were computed, using 
single score as evidence of the true score." 
With these and the product-moment correlations 
tween total scores for each of the groups by 
ch of the methods, standard errors of differ- 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS TAKING TRUE-FALSE 
Tests BY THREE MetTHops Havinae Score 
DIFFERENCES THREE OR MorE TIMES AS 
GREAT AS THE STANDARD ERRORS 
or THESE DIFFERENCES* 





2 - 
© a3 2°93 Ga 
_ . 2 > LS 
a — ° — 
Or £09 SCO 
_ ~ — om 
es e © 3s ao 
5 = Sr =S5 Sse 
z. s n> S n 2° 
OS ba OF Fs 
Psychology 21 21 1 4 3 
English 
(Group I) 23 21 21 20 37 «19 
English 
(Group IT) 28 27 25 32 34 28 
Average 24 25 16 20 26 18 





* These calculations involved the use of formula 
16, p. 171, in Kelley’s ‘‘ Interpretation of Educa- 
tional Measurements,’’ (o;..=06;) (1—r,,), and the 
regular formula for securing the standard error of 
a difference, o4= Va’, + 0°: — 20,0:Tn, T. L. Kelley, 
‘Statistical Method,’’ p. 182, formula 139. Group 
standard errors were as follows: Psychology, 
Visual, 9.1, Oral, 8.7, Visual-Oral, 8.1; En- 
glish (Group I), Visual, 13.0, Oral, 12.1, Visual- 
Oral, 11.6; English (Group II), Visual, 14.1, 
Oral, 12.5, Visual-Oral, 12.7. The product-moment 
correlations between the total scores by each of 
the three methods, in the order, Visual with Oral, 
Visual with Visual-Oral, and Oral with Visual- 
Oral, were: Psychology, .87, .34, .51; English 
(Group I), .76, .95, .90; English (Group II), .87, 
.84, .82. 





1T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements,’’ p. 171. 
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ences between scores were determined. Count 
was then made of the number of students in 
each group having score-differences three or 
more times as great as the standard errors of 
these differences.2, These, converted into per- 
centages, are given in Table III. 

The surprising finding from Table III is 
the large number of students appearing to much 
better advantage by visual over the oral method 
of presentation and by the oral over the visual 
(49 per cent.). How to account for this and 
in what manner one should allow for it I am 
unprepared to say. It seemed to me that the 
visual-oral method of presentation (a combining | 
of the two) solved much of the problem in my 
own, the psychology, group. Such was not the 
vase in the English groups, however, where 
there were differences of extreme magnitude 
(three or more times the standard error of the 
differences) as often or more frequently in dif- 
ferences involving the visual-oral method as 
when only the visual and oral were considered. 
Further investigation is essential to the solu- 
tion of this problem if we are to shape our 
testing procedures in conformity with indi- 
vidual differences appearing in the amount 
that a student “knows” when the same examin- 
ing stimuli are presented by different methods. 
Until such investigations are made and until 
we are in a position to give more attention to 
the individual within a college group, the oral 
method of presenting true-false examinations 
may be considered as effective as the visual, and 
considerably more desirable, because of the 
resultant economy in both time and money. 


Miuton B. JENSEN 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HOW DOES OVERCUTTING AFFECT 
THE GRADES? 

Some folks on the campus have the impres- 
sion that class attendance is not necessary to 
suecessful work. The faculty take the opposite 
position, for the college attendance rule states: 
“Absence from recitations in any course a suffi- 
cient number of times to equal ten per cent. of 
the whole number of recitations in that course 

2The chances that differences of these magni- 


tudes are significant (determined from a normal 
probability table) are 999 in 1,000, or more. 
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during the semester drops the student from the 
roll in that subject.” 

The purpose of this study was to find out 
what basis in fact there is either for the fae- 
ulty’s insistence upon class attendance or for 
the indifference of some students to it. The 
study was undertaken in the course on prob- 
lems of education under the direction of Dr. 
Wendell S. Brooks. 

In my survey of the official records for last 
semester it was found that of the sixty-two 
students who had violated the attendance rule, 
forty-two received grades, in the course which 
they had overcut, that were inferior to their 
average grade for the entire semester’s work. 
This is what might ordinarily be expected. But 
seventeen of the sixty-two were able to attain a 
grade superior to their average grade. Three 
dropped out of school. 

In accounting for those who received grades 
in the subject which they had overeut superior 
to their average grade, the evidence shows that 
the students generally had strength in that par- 
ticular field. Different members of the faculty 
put different emphasis on class work. Some 
grade largely on tests and examinations; others 
on consistent daily class work, recitation and 
general contribution. Some explanations show 
that tardiness accounts for the excessive cuts 
of a few students—“three tardinesses count as 
one absence.” This is in some cases caused by 
the fact that the student is working his way 
through school and his work makes him a trifle 
late, although a very small percentage of the 
class hour is missed. Some students in spite 
of absence were able to bring up their grades 
by supplementary work in the nature of read- 
ing, reports and papers. Remarks given by a 
few professers show that, although the student 
was able in spite of overcutting to keep up his 
work the first semester, he could not continue 
the practice through the more advanced work 
of the second semester. 

The average grade for the semester for the 
entire college’ was 81.11 per cent., while the 
average grade for the attendance offenders was 
only 74 per cent. 

The following table shows the proportion of 


1 Enrolment last year limited to 500; open to 
600 next year by recent vote of the trustees. 
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“ach group of students that received each grade 


at the close of the semester. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES RECEIVED BY STUDENTs 


imate Regular in Excessively 

attendance absent 

95 5.1 per cent. 0.0 per cent, 

90 24.4 13.0 

85 °6.6 6.5 

80 19.7 11.3 

75 12.9 22.5 

70 6.3 19.5 

Ine. 2.9 11.3 

Fail. 1.5 11.3 

Drop. 0.0 3.3 





The result of this survey of a single semester 
would seem to indicate that class attendance is 
essential to a thorough understanding of the 
work, although there are exceptional students 
who maintain satisfactory work in spite of ex- 
cessive absence. The question then arises: 
Shall we permit these few limited privileges in 
the matter of attendance, or shall the conduct 
of class work be so organized that regular 
attendance is an indispensable part of the work 
in any course? 


SUMMARY 


(1) College class work generally is of such 
a nature that regular attendance is desirable. 
The grade of the whole college was over 6 per 
cent. higher than the grade of attendance of- 
fenders. (2) The proportion of attendance 
offenders who barely passed, were incomplete, 
failed or dropped was very high. (3) Thir- 
teen per cent. of the attendance offenders re- 
ceived a grade of ninety, which indicates that 
a few students, because of superior mentaiity, 
preparation or purpose, can be counted upon 
to do excellent work in spite of frequent ab- 
sence from class. It would seem wise, there- 
fore, for teachers to find out such students as 
varly in the term as possible and have with each 
an understanding in regard to attendance in- 
stead of putting successful students in an 
unfavorable light as offenders against the at- 
tendance rule. 

ALETHEA CHAPPELL 
JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL, 
BLISSFIELD, MICHIGAN 








